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Problems of Public Education 
in Georgia 
By M. E. THompson 


f.E. Thompson, Ph.B. ’26, M.A. (Georgia) ’35, is Governor of Georgia. 
Until 1942 his career was chiefly that of an educator, serving from 1933 to 
1941 with the State Department of Education. Although since 1942 he 
has moved rapidly through the wider political field, public education in all 
its aspects remains a dominant interest. His authoritative knowledge of the 
schools of Georgia has made him their effective champion in a time of crisis. 


HE PROBLEMS of public education in Georgia, or any other 
Southern state, are more readily stated than solved. In the 
ain, they revolve around the facts that the South has an unusually 
avy percentage of citizens of school age, and that the economy of 
¢ South, long dislocated by discriminations, has been unable to 
at the cost of an adequate educational establishment. 

If the same ratio between population and residents under the 
t of nineteen existed throughout the nation that exists in the 
bith Atlantic States, there would be six million more school chil- 
en in the America of today. 

If California, a state adequately supporting its educational estab- 
iment, had the same ratio of children to general population as 
es Georgia, its problem would be increased by the addition of 
proximately 900,000 persons of school or pre-school age. 
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Georgia, with a population of 3,123,000, has more than 1,285 
000 residents under the age of nineteen. By contrast with Indiana 
where 62.3% of the population is between the ages of nineteen an 
sixty-five, the years that make them members of the ‘workin 
force” that can be mustered to support families and pay taxe 
Georgia’s percentage of population in those age brackets is on 
54.9%. 

These comparisons are random. They hold good, however, fq 
any South Atlantic State in relationship to the rest of the natio 
The South has a birth rate higher than the national average. 
addition, it has exported citizens even more rapidly than it h 
exported its natural resources. 

It is possible that the lower family incomes in the prewar Sou 
reflected to a considerable extent the presence of such a large pop 
lation below working age. But that was only a small element 
the relative poverty of the region. 

The demoralized economy of the South was a consequence of t 
War Between the States and the exploitative era of Reconstructiq 
which might be said to have ended, officially, on August 22, 194 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission’s preliminary adj 
ment of freight rates went into effect. Actually the South began 
register gains during the depression years, when its agrarian ec 
omy withstood the shocks without collapse for a longer period t 
some of the intensely industrialized areas. 

The progress of education in the South is illustrated by 
Georgia story, insofar as the common schools are concerned. 
State government now is spending approximately ten times as m 
for the support of the common schools as in the period of transi 
prosperity of the 1920s. 

As a corrective to the basic need of adequate financial supp 
for the common schools, it is obvious that Federal assistance is 
only practical answer. Almost without exception, the Sout 
States are spending a higher percentage of the total incomes bot} 
their people and of their governments, state and local, upon ed 
tion than the national average. Georgia is spending more than 
other state of the nation. Southern—and Georgia—tax resou 
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ye not unlimited. The demands for other vital services are press- 
sg. In this state the effort to provide a 50% increase in teachers’ 
ylaries this year, in simple language, “scraped the bottom of the 
lurrel.”” 
It is imperative that the eventual measure for Federal assistance 
k so drawn as to avoid the objectionable pattern of “matching 
nds.” The distribution of Federal grants for public welfare, for 
ample, is upon a basis that imposes a drastic burden upon the 
utes and sections most in need of help, for the benefit of those that 
ally require no Federal aid. The measure presented in the last 
mgress for Federal aid to education, however, took into consider- 
ion the question of needs and seemed fair. 
Educators might do well to scrutinize the relationship between 
: discriminatory Federal distribution of public welfare funds and 
me of the actual problems of school administration. Such a study 
snever been made, and yet the connection seems an obvious one. 
The South has more children than any other section. Yet the 
lic assistance program, because of the discriminatory feature of 
eral financing, reaches fewer children in the South than in any 
ier section of the nation. Only cases of acute need can receive 
stance, simply because money is not available. 
Hungry children, ill-clothed children, underprivileged children, 
jnot make the best students. It takes exceptional individual drive, 
nost limitless ambition and thirst for knowledge, to induce a child 
turn his attention from an empty stomach to the alphabet or the 
ltiplication tables. If Federal funds for public welfare were dis- 


$m 

‘al buted upon a basis of actual needs, the problem of the school 
ninistrator and the classroom teacher in Georgia might be sim- 

ied in many particulars. 


e istere are some obvious present problems that public education 
outhmet Solve in Georgia, nevertheless. 

hotline is the problem of housing. 

n edie war brought a new distribution of the State’s population, for 
‘han thing, and certain urban areas are exceedingly crowded. Rural 
souls have not been able to engage in an adequate building pro- 
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gram since the era of PWA and WPA. Almost all construction 
was halted by the wartime emergency. 


Immediate building requirements probably total not less thaniM 
twenty million dollars, to provide something like a modern plant form 
Georgia schools. 19 

A second problem is that of transportation. thi 


That involves more than the purchase of relatively scarce equip. 
ment. It involves the integration of the highway system with the 
school transport system. This has been under way ever since the 
State Highway Department created the Highway Planning Survey 
unit, but it is far from complete. 

Another problem is that of libraries. 

Education is not completed by teaching a child to read. There 
must be something for the child to read. The library system ha 
been expanded tremendously, both within the educational syste 
and outside, but Georgia, while doing one of the best jobs in the 
South in this direction and actually rivalling many of those Easter 
States with greater resources and with a long-matured program of 
rural libraries and school libraries, has yet a long way to go towar 
adequacy. 

The addition of another year to the common school perio 
throughout the State has been the greatest advance, other than th 
fairly adequate payment of teachers and provision for some securi 
for them after retirement. Within two more years almost all thee 
ucational systems of the state will operate upon a twelve-year bas 

Some readjustment of curriculum will be imperative. Farmia 
in Georgia has become more complex and more scientific. Industri 
growth in the State has been more emphatic in the past ten years 
Without converting our schools into vocational establishments t 
the exclusion of those elements in the curriculum that are essenti 
elements in education for democracy, greater attention must be pai 
to the training of our students for their actual vocations. 

There must be a closer relationship between the common schoo 
and the institutions of higher learning, and, perhaps, a more realist 
approach by the latter to the needs of the state whose people tht 
serve. 
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Facilities for graduate work are inadequate in Georgia, as in 
other Southern States. Until allocation of $1,500,000 this year 
from the State’s emergency fund for construction of a School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Georgia had no such institution, although in 
1946 livestock produced more money for the farmers of the State 
than any other crop. The professional schools of the State are ex- 
cellent, but they do not produce the number of physicians and den- 
tists required. Expenditures for improvements at our technological 
institution have been inadequate for years, though the condition 
recently has been corrected. 

The progress that has been made in Georgia, however, deserves 
to be noted. 

Teachers now are paid for twelve months in the year, and are 
protected by a Teachers Retirement Fund. The common schools, 
and the State-operated colleges, are governed by constitutional 
boards divorced from political control. Financial support, while 
still below the total needed, is at the highest level ever recorded, 
and payments to the educational establishment are certain, not con- 
tingent as in years gone by. The approach to vocational education 

as been outstanding, and the relationship between the school sys- 
ems and the public, especially in rural areas, has become closer and 

ore satisfactory. 

The future progress of education in the State is linked with the 
conomic destiny of our section of America, with the establishment 
ofa system of Federal assistance to the common schools upon a 
tate-administered basis, and with the success of the present pro- 
pam of attracting people into the teaching profession. 

No one examining the figures upon agricultural and industrial 
roduction, per capita income, savings, investments in new enter- 
rises, and conservation in the Southern States, especially Georgia, 
nn avoid a high degree of optimism about the economic future of 
ur people. 

Whether Federal assistance will be available soon is another 
uestion. Its necessity is widely admitted, but, somehow, the meas- 
te never seems to pass, and there is always the possibility that the 

entual measure enacted might follow the pattern of the public 
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welfare grants and impose a hurtful ‘‘matching system.” 

Attracting personnel into the educational system depends in pa 
upon satisfactory salary scales, but only in part. The humanizin 
of the relationship between the average teacher and the communit 
served is a problem in citizenship that demands solution. Th 
teacher must not be expected to become an unpaid drudge for eve 
civic obligation neglected or rejected by others. The teacher mus 
not be expected to live apart from community life and social co 
tacts. The value of the schools and the integrity of the work pe 
formed must be part of the reward given the individual who teache 

The progress of education in Georgia, however, can best | 
measured in terms of the number of individuals served. There ar 
many statistics upon the increase in high school and college enro 
ment. 

One of these is highly significant to me, personally. 

In 1922, when I completed Millen High School, the graduatir 
class had nineteen members. Twenty-five years later the graduatis 
class from that school had forty-two members. That is an advan 
of 121%. 

That is about the ratio of Georgia’s educational progress in t 
quarter-century. 


A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Bishop Soule is one of the finest examples of Ea 
American painting in the Emory University collections. Rece 
repaired by Mr. Lewis Palmer Skidmore, it hangs in Theology | 

with the companion portrait of Mrs. Soule, which it is hoped 

also be repaired in the near future. The artist, John Parad 
(1783-1834), devoted almost the whole of his career to paint 

the likenesses of Methodist clergymen, many of which were 
graved for the Methodist Magazine. This portrait appears as 
frontispiece to Volume V (1822), engraved by Asher B. Dur: 

The article by Mr. Creighton Gilbert in this issue of the Quitis na 
TERLY discusses the picture more at length. ifactioy 
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Doctors in the Doghouse 


By Trawick H. Srusss 


wick H. Stubbs, B.S. ’31, M.S. ’32, M.D. ’40, is Associate Professor of 
Preventive Medicine and Community Health. After internship he spent 
fue years in Public Health as a regular officer of the U. 8. Public Health 
Service. In 1946 he resigned from that service to become Assistant Dean 
of the Emory University School of Medicine. 


HE MAN on the street is down on doctors. You can hear him 
on the train or bus, or in the barber shop: “When I called the 
xtor for my sick baby he said he could see her next Tuesday—if 
{bring her to his office.” ‘You just can’t get a doctor when you 
ntone.”’ “There are too many specialists.” “I waited four hours 
the doctor’s office and never did see him—just talked to his 
e.”” “It’s a racket—they’re getting rich while they can.” “It’s 
war—doctors aren’t like they used to be—just in it for the 
mey.”’ It isn’t surprising to hear, “The doctors are bringing 
alized medicine on themselves.” It is a bit of a shock to hear a 
thy and conservative man say in his exclusive club, “I’d hate 
have a government doctor; but I'll take that in preference to 
ut we have now.” Feeling runs high. There is considerable 
kntment that the old-time family doctor is not to be found when 
ried. —The murmuring demand that something be done about it 
npidly swelling to a thundering chorus. People are not getting 
medical services they want and feel they have a right to expect. 
ln we start examining the complexities of this problem, we find 
elves in quite a maze. No one seems to be quite sure just where 
start in order to come out at the right place. You hear, “It’s 
pl—we need more doctors; why don’t they train them?” Or, 
tre are plenty of doctors; it’s just a matter of distribution. 
in the depression comes we'll have more doctors than we need.” 


Is Ir THE Docrors’ FAULT? 


tis natural to personalize and personify the causes of our dis- 
faction. It is not surprising that the doctor gets the blame, 
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since he’s the man who isn’t there when he’s wanted. The fury 0 
the invective is usually shifted from the individual physician to th 
group, to organized medicine. It is pertinent to question whethe 
that is where the blame belongs. However, those who seek here 
defense of the doctor might feel as I did years ago when a delive 
boy named Little Nig said to me enthusiastically, “I took up fo’ yo 
yestiddy.” Pleased, I inquired why, only to be squelched with th 
reply, “Fellah sez you wan’t fit to eat wid a pig; an’ I sez, yes yc 
wuz, too.” After all, doctors are people, and they have been peop 
longer than they have been doctors. As individuals and in group 
their behavior can be expected to conform to certain characterist 
human patterns. Folks are pretty much alike; and people have t 
same mixtures of ambivalent drives whether they are doctors, 
preachers, or plumbers, or politicians, or what-not. The differenc¢ 
in their motives and behavior are small indeed in comparison wi 
the similarities in their basic mixtures of qualities. Discovering th 
optimum emphasis on intelligent self-interest is hard for any of u 
and it isn’t made easier by becoming a member of a highly pri 
leged group which has been held in awe and reverence by the pub 
for generations. 

Since doctors are people, they have the same desire for short 
working hours and for a good night’s sleep that other people ha 
On the other hand, they feel a strong urge to carry on the traditi 
which has made the medical profession the epitome of self-sacrif 
in service for others. One respectable way to limit the demands 
one’s time is to become a specialist and render a higher quality 
service, which will make up for any shortage in quantity of servi 
rendered during a twenty-four-hour period. The conscious ¢ 
phasis is justifiably on the satisfaction that comes from doing 
better job. But as the specialist narrows his field he pays the p 
of becoming merely a high-grade technician in the eyes of his crit 
No one is disgraced by admitting that in order to master the di 
cult specialized techniques, many individuals have had less time 
spend on developing a broad social philosophy. Doctors are rea 
ing more and more that there has been a preoccupation with t 
treatment of diseases which has interfered with treating the pati 
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3a whole. It should not be forgotten that this error was made 
because of enthusiasm for rendering service of the highest quality, 
is judged by current standards of medical practice. The desire for 
wality may be in some individuals primarily a desire to serve, while 
n others it is primarily a desire to get ahead. It is probably both 
hese and many more things in all, occurring in slightly different 
woportions. It mustn’t be forgotten that the doctor’s wife is a 
gerson, too. And she may not like to live in the country. 

No one would deny that the American Medical Association has a 
cord of conservatism. There is, however, a widespread miscon- 
eption of the power of the A.M.A. in limiting the number of physi- 
vans. The only influence is indirect through setting standards; 
here is no such thing as a direct quota system. And medical schools 
tain full power to train as many physicians as they please, pro- 
ided they have the resources to deliver both quantity and quality. 


A PRoBLEM IN Mass EMoTION 


The criticism of the medical profession reveals intense emotion 

m the part of many people, and the reactions of many members of 
e profession have certainly been on an emotional level. We have 
the present situation a problem in mass emotion. This is not sur- 
rising in view of the fact that the relationship of the average 
etson to the doctor has traditionally had a large emotional content. 
or example there has been a large element of paternalism on the 
urt of the doctor, and of almost blind faith, related to concepts of 
mgic, on the part of the patient. It must not be forgotten, of 
purse, that confidence in the doctor is not just a fad; it is an essen- 
hl element in therapeutic success. In recent years the cloak of 
ystery has been rudely snatched away by the public to reveal the 
wctor as an ordinary person (usually of superior ability) working 
ithin his limitations to serve people to the best of his ability. 
tthaps this has an important bearing on the total emotional at- 
sphere. The American people in their relationship to the medical 
ofession may be in a stage corresponding to the adolescent disillu- 
mment which children have in realizing that after all their parents 
tjust people. The pendulum often swings too far for a time. 
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Any intelligent mother today knows many facts about health 
which her mother’s doctor did not know. It would be hard in these 
days for a physician to get by with giving a dose of castor oil to q 
child with a pain in the right lower portion of the abdomen. Wit 
the mass of detailed information available to the public it is in 
evitable that every person might “know more about” some particu 
lar thing than his doctor does. The flow of information from the 
specialized level to the mind of the layman is a desirable and essen 
tial part of our natural social development. However, it increases 
the likelihood that the doctor’s ignorance will frequently be re 
vealed. It may be difficult to decide whether or not to make a 
honest confession of ignorance, which may increase the intelligen 
patient’s respect for the doctor, or which may, in the case of anothe 
patient, destroy that confidence which is often essential to recovery 

The emotional nature of the present American medical scene i 
reflected locally in two conflicting rumors, both equally devoid o 
any factual basis, which have recently come to my attention. Th 
word was passed among college students that the Admissions Co 
mittee was screening out those men who “believed in socialize 
medicine.” At the same time criticism was circulating in certain pra 
fessional quarters that Emory was “leaning too far toward socia 
ized medicine.”” The loose use of such vague symbols as “socialize 
medicine,” without any critical consideration of the values referre 
to when using the phrase, is characteristic of emotional situation 
The national reflection of the intensity of emotion is seen in t 
pictures painted for the public of the villains in this drama—on t 
one hand the individualistic, selfish doctor, who sinks to the depth 
of prostituting the health of the people on the altar of person 
greed. On the other hand the communistic or bureaucratic zealo 
who would prostitute the people’s health on the altar of comme 
cialized politics. It seems we are woefully short on mutual co 
dence. The emotionalism is a vicious circle. It is distressing to s 
intelligent professional men forced into positions of blind emotion™ 
defense of the status quo when they have so much to contribute 
the constructive guidance of inevitable change in our systems. It 
equally disheartening to see intelligent persons, who are sincerefiresen 
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concerned about developing more effective methods for medical 
ure, lose perspective to the extent of placing all the blame on indi- 
vidual doctors, who are just as much victims of the present complex 
wcial systems as the patients who are not receiving adequate care. 

There is, of course, no single cause for the situation. A common 
ror in our modern approach to problems is to look for the cause. 
dmThis fallacy has been popular, for example, in our medical thinking. 
following the discovery that pathogenic bacteria are causative 
Wients in disease transmission, scientists have frequently restricted 
their thinking to considering a particular organism as the cause of a 
disease, rather than one of numerous causative factors. In our 
whole method of thinking there is a tendency to reduce complex 
situations to pairs of simple cause-and-effect relationships; we are 
jot used to thinking in terms of multiple causation. This increases 
ur tendency to put the blame at one spot; and, along with the 
avy emotional charge, and the tendency to personalize evils, it 
cults in the lavish bounty of recriminations and name-callings to 
yhich the public is treated in the name of better health for all the 


lize@@people. 
| pra SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
ocial™ Mr. Adams, the manager of a chain store super-market, com- 


blains bitterly that he has to take his child to the office of the pedia- 
erre@tician when the child has an elevated temperature. He does not 
raw any parallel between his nostalgic longing for the old, family 
in thMoctor and the fact that many of his customers have a nostalgic 
mging for the old corner grocer, and the days when a telephone 
all brought immediate service any time of day. Of course, the 
prner grocer did not have the wide variety nor the low prices of 
he super-market, and the corner grocer had to go out of business 
cause the customer chose the advantages of the super-market. 
| confemands for medical service have influenced the availability of 
tvices. The demand is not the same as the actual need. As long 
swe maintain individual freedom of choice there will be a gap 
tween actual needs and demands. It is the demand, rather than 
he need, which determines the availability of services under our 
incerémresent systems. Many feel that this gap is far too wide, and could 
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be narrowed considerably by intelligent planning. In a free society, 
however, it is possible for a minority who can pay for services to 
determine largely the types of service most readily available. These 
services may not be proportional to the greatest need among the 
population as a whole. As a nation we are feeling the effects of this, 
As a result, many are demanding a stabilizing of the economic basis 
of medical services by prepayment plans or other means of predict. 
ing and providing for the expense of illness to the individual family. 
The demand for more readily accessible services calls for a cleare 
picture than we yet have of the actual demand, and more impor 
tant, of the real need. 

It is interesting to note that the Bureau of Medical Economi¢ 
Research of the American Medical Association, admitting the in 
adequacy of the ratio of physicians to county population as an inde 
of medical services, is now in the process of defining “medical serv. 
ice areas” for the entire country. These are patterned after th 
accepted methods in general use for studying retail trading areas 
and take into account the fact that physicians are not limited b 
political [county] boundaries. 

Dr. H. H. Shoulders, President of the American Medical Asso 
ciation, speaking at the National Conference on Rural Health i 
Chicago last February on the subject, ““Maladjustment in Medic: 
Service,” said: ‘So, the location of a doctor at every crossroad i 
this country would not, in my opinion, solve the problem of efficie 
medical care. It is a good, well-trained doctor, plus equipment an 
plus facilities which are reasonably accessible by modern method 
of transportation which will make adequate and efficient care avai 
able. We must not allow our sense of convenience and our desi 
for convenience to impair our appreciation of efficiency.” We wou 
agree that any consideration of the number of doctors needed a 
their optimum distribution cannot be separated from a conside 
tion of changes such as those that have occurred in our transpo 
tation facilities. It is often difficult to distinguish medical need a 
medical luxury. 

The claim made by some that there are plenty of physicians, 
that the only problem is one of maldistribution, is a rather ineff 
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tive way of begging the question. It is not likely that in our present 
sciety problems of distribution of medical services will be easily 
glved; for it is universally evident that our productive capacity 
always outstrips our efforts to develop effective patterns of distribu- 
tion—whether in industry, agriculture, education, or medicine. 
Graduate physicians driving taxis in New York during the depres- 
sion had little influence on the supply of physicians in rural South 
Georgia. It is not likely that any distribution plan which will be 
developed within the next few decades will insure placing competent 
man-power completely at points where it is most needed. 

Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the U. S. Public Health 
ervice, speaking at the Congress on Medical Education and Licen- 
wre in Chicago last February, called for the same objective ap- 
proach to the problem of needs for professional personnel that has 
been followed in relation to needs for hospital construction. ‘The 
ist step, Obviously, is a determination of actual needs. The pat- 
em of the Hospital Survey and Construction Act might be a good 
me to follow in doing this. Experience shows that it enables us to 
tthe program to the varying needs of different states and regions.” 
Vhile stressing the need for immediate, accurate, and comprehen- 
ive study on a national scale, Dr. Parran submitted tentative figures 
p suggest a possible deficiency of 30,000 physicians by 1960. This 
igure is the difference between an estimate of 64,000 as the addi- 
ional number of physicians needed by 1960, and an estimated net 
ain of 34,000 by that time at the present rate of production. An 
timated 111,000 will be graduated between 1940 and 1960, if the 
resent annual capacity of about 5,200 is continued. It is estimated 

at in that period 77,000 will be lost through death and retire- 
ent, giving the net gain of 34,000. The calculated 64,000 addi- 
onal physicians needed includes: 27,000 to maintain the present 
tio in face of the anticipated population increase; 16,000 for 
sitions in the Veterans Administration and U. S. Public Health 
ervice; 5,000 for staffing of full-time health departments and tax- 

pported hospitals for mental and chronic diseases; 16,000 to staff 
spitals, if an overall ratio of 4.5 general hospital beds per thou- 
nd persons is reached. 
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The problem of the number of physicians needed involves a crit 
cal consideration of other types of professional and sub-professiong 
personnel. The division of labor among variously-trained perso 
changes with changes in knowledge and the application of ths 
knowledge. This change might well be anticipated and guided inte 
ligently. This problem is particularly pertinent in situations such ; 
exist at the Milledgeville State Hospital. Over 9,000 Georgia 
are patients at that hospital. There are now twelve physicians there 
several of whom are old enough to retire, or restricted in thei 
activities because of health. Where will the other fifty physicia 
needed come from? Or what is the relative need for physicians ; 
compared with nurses and trained attendants? 

One might be impatient with the paucity of definite informatio 
Unfortunately the available statistics are inadequate, and subje 
to interpretation based on opinion. Opinions vary considerably 
Within the past two months I have had physicians from two sma 
Georgia towns express opposite opinions on the question of whethe 
more doctors are needed—both of them quite sincerely. Regardle: 
of facts and figures, the people say something must be done; a 
undoubtedly something will be done. But sudden change is not 


be expected in such a complex situation. 


QUALITY vs. QUANTITY 


Mrs. O’Reilly swears by old Dr. Johnson. “He is such a kin 
fine gentleman—stood by us to the end—-sat up all night with 
Willie before he died.” It happens in this particular case good 0 
Dr. Johnson sat by while Willie’s appendix ruptured. Willie cou 
be alive today if his case had been properly diagnosed, and if he ha 
been sent to the hospital for prompt and proper surgical treatme 
Mr. Cunningham, still paying off notes he made to meet the speci 
ist’s bill, is rather bitter. ‘‘I paid that man $225.00 to take care ( 
my bladder trouble, and he wouldn’t even look at my sore thro 
when I was in his office. He doesn’t care about me—only interest 
in my kidneys and bladder—and my money.” Mrs. O'Reilly w 
pleased with the quantity of service; she was not in a position 
evaluate quality. Willie is dead. Mr. Cunningham is mad with 
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doctor; but he’s working and supporting his family. Of course it 
isn’t easy to draw the line. It was really the quality of Dr. Johnson’s 
personal interest, as well as the time he put in that gave the lady 
satisfaction. And the specialist’s technical quality doesn’t do the 


‘ whole job, unless he shows that he is concerned about the patient’s 
vq otal problem. Dr. Robertson sees an average of forty to fifty 
ani patients on his busy days; Dr. Walker refuses to take more than 
ergy ne NeW patient a day on the average. One man feels he must help 

4s many people as possible, even at the expense of cutting short 


the time given to each; the other is determined to give his best to 
ach patient. Both are sincerely trying to serve in the best way they 
tnow. A conscientious physician knows that the quality of the 
service he is rendering his patients drops if he attempts to serve too 
many patients, but he cannot feel right about turning patients away. 
lt is not surprising that in our confusing social and economic situa- 
tion Dr. Jones would use the fees he charges as one of the methods 
for limiting his practice, in order that he may give each patient more 
personal attention. The fact that he incidentally increases his in- 
me may not be so significant as some critics might claim. The 
whole system of medical economics is highly confused with senti- 
nentalism; and areas of relative responsibility are very hazy. It is 
dificult to justify the continuation of a system in which a doctor 
gives his services free to people who cannot pay, and charges those 
who can pay enough to make up the difference. Yet that is still the 


th acepted pattern of medical economics in the enlightened year of 
147. The doctor is expected to stop charging the high fees, but 

ul te is not worthy of his calling if he stops doing the free work. 

neh Again, the doctor is just as much, or even more than, a victim of 

aia the social and economic systems in which we find ourselves as is 

| he patient. 

cal The fact that some persons use a glib reference to ‘quality vs. 
quantity” as an excuse to avoid critical analysis and constructive 

throm... 

oil inking, does not lessen the difficulty of striking the optimum bal- 

‘ly wi ce. No matter how interested a doctor may be in his patient, he 

ot ‘criminally negligent if he allows a person to die of a ruptured 

vith ppendix before his eyes. But it is also true that modern concepts 
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of quality are modifying the trend to over-specialization by insisting 
on the treatment of the patient as a person, rather than as a “coro. 
nary,” or a “kidney tumor,” or some other disease or organ. 

Mr. Wilson thinks he knows the answer. He has observed the 
advantages of group practice, and points out that it is of advantage 
to the doctor by giving him the support of competent teammates, 
and of advantage to the patient by making available to him special- 
ized services at one place, with a consolidated charge for services, 
which is considerably less because of the economy of use of joint 
facilities. He points out on every occasion the stupidity of the 
doctors in a downtown building who refuse to pool their facilities 
to save their patients money. It is of interest to note that Mr. 
Wilson owns a dairy, whose trucks duplicate the routes of trucks 
of six other dairies. Some people think the price of milk is too high. 

In the interest of long-range maintenance of quality many people 
subscribe to temporary restrictions in view of what they consider 
inevitable changes in the purchasing power of our people. Exces 
sive competition, they say, will lower the quality of service, an 
cause the best men to leave the field, so that the consumer suffers. 
Others would say this is the same “‘economy of scarcity” philosophy 
which led to plowing under corn and killing little pigs. The philos 
ophy, however, is reflected in the common practices of all types of 
workers or professional people. There is sufficient truth in the valud 
of keeping standards high to leave room for abuse, more ofte 
than not unconscious abuse, by many who may or may not be pri 
marily interested in quality. Compare the Plumbers’ Union wit 
the American Medical Association. Mr. White, president of thé 
local plumbers’ union, is a leader in the fight against the high fee 
charged to workers for medical services. He is sure that organized 
medicine is primarily a strong band of individualists who are anxiou 
to get rich. Dr. Beasley charged Mr. White twice as much for th 
same work on one of his children as he charged on an older chil 
thirteen years ago. Mr. White does not spend much time conside 
ing that the actual cost of delivering good medical services has rise 
far more rapidly than the average wage. Dr. Beasley actually tur 
pale and begins to stutter a little when you talk with him about th 
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time he had with the plumbers in building his new office—delayed 
yeeks, because those robbers were holding people up for higher 
prices, when plenty of men wanted work as plumbers but couldn’t 


re get union cards. Dr. Beasley has been too busy to consider, in his 
ge personal philosophy, the basic values of labor organizations. Folks 
ag, ire pretty much alike. All of us find it easy to emphasize our own 
,|.qstrong points and to see clearly the other fellow’s weak points. It’s 


easy to engage in that good old American pastime of impugning 
the motives of those who disagree with us. 


: A PROBLEM OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


Mr. 
icks 
igh. 
ople 
ider 


xCeS: 


In 1900 in the United States forty persons died of diphtheria per 
tundred thousand population. In 1940 the number was one instead 
if forty. The corresponding figures for typhoid fever are thirty-one 
nd one. Cancer deaths increased from 64 to 125. Death from 
liseases of the heart and circulation increased from 274 to 607. 
4s we have learned to master communicable disease, medical prob- 
kms have changed. A striking example is in the ratio of persons 
fersqitose medical problem has an emotional basis, or is associated with 
ophy iproblem of the whole personality. Estimates usually indicate that 
silosqmalf of the persons consulting physicians are in this group. This 
es offqitange in type of problem catches us shorthanded on persons trained 
value deal effectively with the most prevalent problems. 

Doctors attempt to prolong life, to ease pain, and to help restore 
yople to effective functioning. The problems of survival, comfort, 
ind effectiveness do not maintain a fixed relative importance in a 
r tham'anging society. One reason is that we don’t have the same age 
h feeqgmtoup in our population. In 1860 only 2.7% of the people were 
nized’! Sixty-five ; in 1900, 4.1% ; in 1940, 6.8% ; and the prediction for 
nxioug 80 is 14.4%. During the same period, corresponding figures for 
‘or thamp'sons under five decrease: 15.4%, 12.1%, 8.0%, and 6.4%. An- 


an 


ofte 
pri 
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- chilgpter reason is the constant changes in our knowledge and under- 
nsidemmnding and the application of new methods. Gereatrics is devel- 
s riseq?'g as a specialty that looms as important as pediatrics. 

y tur We have already referred to such general changes in our society 
out tha ‘tansportation and purchasing power. The importance of all 
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this change is well stated by Ogden in Small Communities in Action: 
“That community is a good one which bases its stability on the fact 
of change rather than the hope of keeping things as they are.” This 
implies a need for observing accurately and interpreting wisely those 
constantly-occurring changes over which we have no control. [t 
implies an even greater need for consciously directing certain 
changes which will permit the optimum adjustment of individuals 
and groups to new situations. This applies equally to doctors and 
patients and all the other people. Sometime we became interested 
in finding new ways to cling to the old. We won't find any new social 
patterns that will restore the old family doctor. He is gone because 
the society he served is gone. We shall work effectively together 
in finding methods for preserving the values that are represented 
by “the old family doctor” as a symbol of what is good in medicine. 


WE AreE ALL ON THE SAME TEAM 


The great tragedy of our present situation in American medicine 
is that so much energy is expended in useless antagonisms, when it 
is needed so urgently for a united constructive effort toward better 
health for all of us. People fight against the other fellow’s idea of 
a means for achieving the end and forget to fight together for 
achieving the common goal. Isn’t it strange that we squander human 
resources in useless antagonisms, when the object of the whole 
medical effort is conservation of human resources! 

People want more doctors, and they’ll get them. They want: 
method for predicting the cost of medical care, and they'll get it 
Doctors want to preserve values and quality in medical practice 
and that will be done. All of us want to prove our ideas are best, 
and that can’t be done; there we’ll have to be content with the best 
group effort, following individual compromise. 

Somehow, we’ll struggle through to what most of us want most 
More important than the time element involved is the spirit in whic 
we learn to work together effectively in an atmosphere of mutua 
respect, consideration, and confidence. After all, when it comes tt 
the struggle for better health for all the people, we’re all on tht 
same team. 
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The Scientist as Artist 


By Ropert T. LAGEMANN 


Robert T. Lagemann, A.B. (Baldwin-Wallace College) ’34, M.S. (Vander- 
bilt) ’35, Ph.D. (Ohio State) ’40, is Associate Professor of Physics. Profes- 
sor Lagemann has produced a great variety of Lissajous figures as teaching 


aids in the study of sound. 
and Euclid alone 
ted Has looked on Beauty bare; fortunate they 
cial Who though once only and then far away, 
Luse Have heard her massive sandal set on stone. 
ther 
nted HE MODERN MODES of warfare, stemming in part from scien- 
cine. i es discoveries, have accentuated the tendency to conceive of 
the scientist as coldly intellectual, with an almost complete lack of 
esthetic sensibility and humanistic appreciation. The traditional 
icine artist, on the other hand, has been credited with mysticism, a pro- 
en it found sense of imagination, and a keen discernment of esthetic 
etter values, and the gulf seems wide between the two. It appears to me, 
ea off however, that the scientist also has “heard Beauty’s massive sandal 
r forl™set on stone’’ as revealed in his own works. Esthetic values do have 
umaniim: place in a world of facts and formulas, and the esthetic experience 
whole should not be limited to the appreciation of the fine arts, but should 
include the enjoyment of beauty wherever it may be found. 
ant a Any proponent of the thesis that the scientist, at least at times, 
yet itis an artist in his own right, a creator of beauty and an appreciator 
actic(g™thereof, must expect to be called both brash and naive. Anatole 
> best France said, ‘‘I believe that we shall never know exactly why a thing 
ie bests beautiful.” Dismayed perhaps by the same array of difficulties 
that confronted France, most natural scientists, except the psychol- 
-most#@ogists, have left the study of this alluring subject to the philosopher. 
-whiclifParenthetically, we may note here that hence most important prob- 
mutuai™ilms belong to philosophy. In a similar fashion, the physicist, dis- 
mes t@imayed at dealing with matter in a living organism, has left that 
on thé 


thallenging realm of inquiry to the biologist. Let us make our intru- 
sion, therefore, a little less hazardous by beginning with a defini- 
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tion. Let us define beauty, too briefly and inadequately to be sure, 


as that which is contemplated and found pleasurable and deeply 
moving. Spinoza says we desire nothing originally because it js i 't 
good, but we consider it good because we desire it. Likewise, we J" ' 
are pleased by nothing because it is beautiful, but we consider it 
beautiful because it pleases us. fer 
The range of things capable of arousing the sense of beauty js [M52 
wide. Indeed, anything that meets a fundamental need of our (tor 
natures carries the possibility of esthetic pleasure. A plateful of MM Cer 


food must be as beautiful to a starving man as a newly-found Picasso 
to a well-fed connoisseur, although not in the same sense. Let the 
critic be starved, and his esthetic sense will be dulled to the most 
honored of paintings. The food, useful as such, may at the same 
time arouse pleasure, whereas the Picasso has no use but its esthetic 
function. A farmer, as he works in his field under a noon sun, sees 
in the earth the source of his livelihood, and it takes on a utilitarian 
value. In the cool of the evening, on the other hand, when his work 
is through, the same field of wheat rolling in a breeze and lighted 
by a falling sun may furnish a wealth of esthetic pleasure. It is much 
the same with works of science. They are often utilitarian, but at 
the same time they possess the elements of beauty found in the ac 
cepted arts. 

Beauty would seem to have its origin as much in the perceiver as 
in the thing observed. How else can we explain the admiration of 
the natives of Tahiti for flat noses and compressed foreheads’ 
How else the choice of the Chinese of music with fewer tones to 
the octave than that enjoyed by most Occidentals? Or Whistler’ 
choice of subject over that of Raphael? Art is subject to change. 
Alterations in esthetic judgment may be expected both because of 
the social conditioning to which the individual is always subjected 
and the frame of reference in which the work of art is evaluated. 

If the subjective aspect of beauty is considered, if one finds beauty 
where another finds ugliness, may not some find in the creations 0 
the scientist a beauty just as real to him who is able to contemplate 
it as is a Bach chorale, a Coleridge poem, or a Duncan dance t0 
others? Cannot the theoretician write sonnets and odes in his ow! 
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language, and the experimental scientist display delicate skill and 
subtle imagination in the sensitive planning and assembly of appa- 
ratus? Cannot both be classed as artists when they arouse delight 
in observers? 

To me, the great works of the scientists are not exceedingly dif- 
ferent from the great works of the so-called creative artists. It is 
said the one aims solely for meaning, the other solely for an emo- 
tional reaction, but this difference in motivation is to be doubted. 
Certainly, many scientists successfully utilize intuition as an impor- 
tant part of the scientific method. Anything which is contemplated 


the Mand is found pleasing and deeply moving may be regarded as beau- 
ost  tiful. And in science, as in the fine arts, appreciation of beauty im- 
me (plies an ascent. Some are more able to contemplate with pleasure 
etic the values in scientific work than are others who by reason of train- 
ees ming or tradition see them in painting, poetry, music, and the other 
ian accepted arts. 
ork The man of science sings a song as full of joy to him who is able 
ited tO appreciate it as does the diva an aria, while he responds pleas- 
uch M@urably to a lyric like the theorem of Pythagoras and to an epic like 
t ag Newton’s Principia. He paints not with pigments but with symbols 
. ac gend ideas. Instead of mortar and stone, he builds of prosaic glass 
tubing, metal, wax, pumps, and motors, most cleverly arranged to 
r asqmyield a whole each part of which contributes to fulfill the object. 
nof™concerning mathematicians, Henri Poincaré said: ‘Above all, 
ads’q™edepts find in mathematics delights analogous to those that paint- 
2-5 tong and music give. They admire the delicate harmony of numbers 
‘ler's mend of forms; they are amazed when a new discovery discloses for 
nge. fathem an unlooked-for perspective ; and the joy they thus experience, 
se off™las it not an esthetic character, although the senses take no part in 
ectelgt? Only the privileged few are called to enjoy it fully, it is true; 
.d, Jput is it not the same with all the noblest arts?” 
eautyfm Some scientists have even developed what might be called a style, 
ns off™tough the methods, materials, and subject matter of scientists are 
yplatefmeitly well stereotyped. For example, every physicist knows that an 
ice tof: W. Wood experiment will usually employ a collection of the 
s owi™ost common ingredients, but the final assemblage will give a delight 
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and appreciation of elegant finesse far removed from the lowl 
character of the parts. 

Although the forms of beauty created by the scientist are more 
often conceptual than sensible, occasionally he discovers an artifac 
which we can classify as a thing of beauty without the need of tax 
ing our generosity unduly. At least, it must be agreed, the scientist; 
and mathematicians have uncovered many designs used by the ac 
cepted artist and designer, as well as many not yet exploited. Com 
monly employed are the various spirals, cycloids, roses, trigono 
metric curves, and conic sections. Various solid figures have bee 
utilized, some of which may be seen in Columbia University’s mu 
seum of mathematical models. 

Apparently unused to any great extent, however, are the theme 
displayed by the common snow crystal, some hundreds of which hav 
been photographed by a Vermont farmer, or the designs seen du 
ing the examination of crystals by polarized light, or the Lissajou 
figures displayed herewith. 

These latter figures have been made in the Physics Laborato 
at Emory by use of a double pendulum about eight feet in lengt 
It consists of a Y-shaped set of wires with the top of the Y sup 
ported at two points from the ceiling. At the lower end of the 
is attached a ten-pound pendulum bob, which when set in motio 
performs at one and the same time two simple to-and-fro motion 
at right angles, giving in combination the Lissajous figure. On 
component pendulum has its point of suspension at the ceiling, th 
other at the joint of the Y. To the base of the bob is attached 
housing for a flashlight bulb to which energy is supplied throug 
the same wires which support the bob. The light from the bul 
passes through a series of pinholes to a sheet of photographic pap: 
on which is recorded the path traced out by the pendulum. 

It may be seen that an exceedingly large variety of patterns «: 
be obtained by varying any one of a number of factors, such ; 
relative length of the two component pendulums, amplitude 4 
swing, friction, and time of exposure. Permitting the pendulumt 
vibrate for a time not exceeding one-half hour yields the intrica 
patterns shown. However, before beginning a run, as much 1 
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dozen hours must be consumed in making an adjustment of the 
lengths to give proper frequency ratios. 

Figures such as these enable one to estimate frequencies on the 
sreen of the oscilloscope, and they give the resultant motion of an 
air molecule transmitting two sound waves simultaneously. Thus 
they are utilitarian. Quite aside from this aspect, however, must be 
the esthetic appeal of their extrinsic forms. It is not too far-fetched 
to say that they display regularity of proportion, and that the parts 
contribute to the whole. There is present the sequence, contrast, and 
unity which delight the soul of the artist. They bear much the same 
relation to artistic design that photography does to painting. Dif- 
ferent standards are employed in judging the beauty of each. But 
it would seem that, whatever standards are employed, the figures 


can be endowed with some degree of beauty and are more than fleet- 
ingly amusing. 
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V-J Day—Two Years After 


By Joun D. Lee 


San Francisco 
14 August, 1947 


DAY is the second anniversary of V-J Day. It was on Augudl 

14, 1945, that the news came from across the Pacific that Jap, 

had accepted our surrender terms. I was not in San Francisco the 

and those who were find it difficult to get across an accurate descrifim 

tion of the scene that night. You gather from what they manag 

to communicate that it was Halloween, Witches’ Sabbath, and W; 

purgisnacht rolled into one. And even then, they feel that they hay 
failed to do justice to the festivity. 

Now it is August 14, 1947. The streets are not as riotous as the 
were two years ago today. The state of hostilities is officially ove 
but the war is not over. Those of us who hold reserve commission 
in the Navy are still waiting for permission to resign them. In th 
meantime, San Francisco has been hostess to the organizing session 
of the United Nations, which began with such high hopes and fout 
dered on the old familiar rock of human selfishness and distrust. 

You walk the streets of San Francisco with the inescapable fee 
ing that something is missing, you don’t quite know what. And the 
it strikes you all at once what is lacking. Two years ago, one ye 
ago even, to walk her streets was to be part of a milling mob, ci 
in khaki and blue and green. Now it is unusual to see a uniforms 
any kind. Then the air was electric with unfulfilled hopes and ¢ 
pectations. Now, though the hotels are as full as ever, the lobbig 
do not teem with service men and their families, greeting one a 
other with laughter or saying farewell with tears. 

The mood of the people, not only in San Francisco, but all ov4 
the country, is the same. There is little gratitude for peace, 1 
thanks for life or liberty. The American people are aching for 
other war. They have forgotten the separations and the depriv 
tions, even the sacrifices of those whose bones whiten on som 
tropic beach. Most of them “never had it so good” as when the w 
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as on. Then there were jobs for everybody. Now California has 
he highest percentage of unemployment in the nation, a situation 
for which the state is partially to blame. She extended an invita- 
jon to all comers to help build a war-machine. And if they did not 
eturn to their hard-scrabble farms when the need for that war- 
machine was over, who can blame them? Certainly not the Cali- 
ornians. 

Several weeks ago a case came to light of a farmer who had come 
Mut from Oklahoma with his twelve children to work in war plants. 
In recent months he has been collecting $269 per month in unem- 
@loyment compensation for them. In desperation, the county pro- 
ided funds to send the entire family back to Oklahoma. Upon their 
rival, however, they found that their farm had been sold for 
axes and they had no place to live back there. Furthermore, the 
(™)klahoma authorities ‘refused to accept them. Perhaps this family, 
ike the Flying Dutchman of Wagner’s opera, is doomed to wander 
or the remainder of their lives, seeking a haven forever and find- 


In thing none. 

ssiof/™ Today, then, is a strange contrast to the same date two years ago. 
fou urope seems, as always, far away from San Francisco. Its thrones 
ust. Mave risen and crumbled with little notice from her for many years. 
e fedut she casts a worried eye across the Pacific, for there her interests 
d thee. Yet even there men fight without respite or release. For what? 


e yea@mlo maintain the status quo, or for freedom? And where is it all to 
nd—in another war? Perhaps. 

Tonight I climbed Nob Hill for another glimpse of that spark- 
ing panorama than which earth has not anything to show more fair. 
twas sunset when I passed the little park where stands Bufano’s 
tainless-steel statue of Sun Yat-sen, looking out across Chinatown, 
but through the Golden Gate to that still-stricken China which he 
wed so deeply and fought so hard to free. 

Was it the setting sun I saw reflected from his eyes, or was it the 
re of righteous anger at what lesser men had done to his dream? 
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A Hero to His Valet: 
McDufhe’s Twelve Years with Roosevelt 
By Max HALL 


Max Hall, A.B. ’32, who now lives in Washington, is the top labor writer o 
the Associated Press, with title of Associated Press Labor Reporter. |; 
addition to much feature writing, all the labor portions of the AP New 
ANNUAL, 1946 (New York, Rinehart & Company, 1947) were writte 

by him. 


IOGRAPHERS of Lincoln found something of value in the reco 
lections of White House servants. Biographers of Frankli 
D. Roosevelt may do the same. Mc] 

Irvin Henry McDuffie, of Atlanta, Georgia, a barber by profes 
sion, served as Roosevelt’s valet and personal barber for more thai, ; 
twelve years, from 1927 to 1939. At Warm Springs, Hyde Park. y, 
Albany, and Washington, and on ocean and land travels whicilead| 
McDuffie estimated at 175,000 miles, he slept within sound off “y 
Roosevelt’s bell, woke him in the mornings, helped him into bed dii(rea; 
night, helped him dress and undress, and trimmed his hair. broun 

I interviewed McDuffie in Washington on May 16, 1945, fi 
weeks after Roosevelt’s death. At that time I was covering t 
Treasury Department for the Associated Press. McDuffie w: 
holding a quiet job as a Treasury Department messenger. He w: 
63 years old, intelligent, with a rather dignified manner; a Negr 
with gray hair, gray mustache, and light skin. 

Soon after our interview, McDuffie retired and went back 
Atlanta. There he died of a stroke on January 30, 1946, Roo: 
velt’s birthday. 

What McDuffie told me, I now report at greater length than w 
possible in the newspaper story I wrote at the time. 

McDuffie’s Roosevelt (1927-1939) was a man who laughe 
He did not worry about things past. He was a man who cou 
“throw off anything.” He endured physical suffering without cof 
plaint. He was “furious” on one occasion which McDuffie describe 
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ind ‘‘vexed’’ on another, but those were rare moments because he 
tad an “‘amiable, sweet disposition.” That is how his valet saw him. 
Roosevelt’s laughter held a great place in McDuffie’s memory. 
for example, Roosevelt laughed on the night of a forest fire at 
Warm Springs in August 1928. This was when he was still a private 
Mitizen, not yet governor of New York. McDuffie told it as follows: 
“One night about ten o’clock, a groundkeeper, Mr. Allen, came 
nand said, ‘Mr. Roosevelt, Pine Mountain is on fire.’ Mr. Roose- 
lt said, ‘McDuffie, bring the car around. We got to go to Pine 
Mountain.’ So off we went to Pine Mountain.” 
They went in the specially-built Model T Ford that Roosevelt 
irove at Warm Springs in those days. 
“The fire was on one side of a little road. Mr. Roosevelt said, 
McDuffie, get out and cut that little sprig down and beat it ten 
ket in and ten feet forward so it won't cross over.’ Instead I got 
mt and beat the whole fire out a quarter of a mile down through 
he woods. I lost my way coming back and had to holler, ‘Turn the 
leadlights toward me so I can see where you are.’ 
“When I got back, Mr. Roosevelt said, ‘Great work, McDuffie. 
reat work, great work, great work, great work.’ We drove back 
ound the mountain and met Mr. Allen with a truck, six barrels of 
ater and ten men. Mr. Roosevelt laughed him to scorn. He told 
im, ‘McDuffie and I have put that fire out. You can go on back 


and go to bed.’ ” 
¢ Wai Another time when Roosevelt laughed, said McDuffie, was after 
iegt@ingara tried to assassinate him at Miami in February 1933. 

“He was a fatalist,” McDuffie said. “He believed what was to 
ick i would be. He laughed! He didn’t take that very seriously. He 
Xoosffasn’t a man to be in a very serious mood over a thing that’s gone 

nder the bridge. If it was over, it was over. I know that the tri- 
in W#inph of his whole life was that he could throw off anything. He 

ever knew defeat.” 
ughell Roosevelt wore a red tie that re in Miami. The next morning 
) COUcDufie brought out the tie rack as usual. The President-elect 
it Coached for the same red tie. As McDuffie told it: “I said, ‘This 
cribe 


orning we won’t put the red tie on.’ And he laughed and laughed. 
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I handed him a blue tie instead. That was the only time I ever 
selected his tie.” 

McDuffie left the White House before President Roosevelt began 
the final gruelling period of his life, the wartime years. Yet Mc. 
Duffie told one story showing that the weary President kept his 
ability to laugh until the end of his days. This story came from 
McDuffie’s wife, Lizzie McDuffie, who served as a maid in the 
White House for a dozen years and was at Warm Springs when the 
President died. 

McDuffe said that on April 11, 1945, the day before Roosevelt's 
death, Lizzie told the President that a Filipino had asked her 
whether she believed in reincarnation. She then said to the Presi. 
dent, “I told this boy I didn’t know whether I believed in reincarna- 
tion, but if I had to come back, I’d like to come back as a canary 
bird.” 

The President looked at Lizzie, who weighed 190 pounds. He 
began to laugh out loud—“ha ha ha”—and exclaimed, “‘I love it, 
I love it, I love it.” 

McDuffie said this was one of Roosevelt’s favorite expressions 
when amused, “‘I love it, I love it.” 

The President’s “greatest fun” was fishing, said McDuffie, and 
his favorite pastime at night was playing solitaire or working on 
his stamps. 

‘“‘He played some kind of solitaire where he used two decks.’ H 
would often play for two or three hours. If he didn’t win, he would 
sit there until he did. If he didn’t beat it, he would stay there unti 
one o’clock. He was determined to win.” 

McDuffie said the most aroused he ever saw his employer was 
the time when a reporter at Albany wrote a story saying Governot 
Roosevelt’s hat was in the ring for the presidency. 

“Fe was mad! And batting his eyes real fast. He thought it wa 
premature. He was furious.” 
1Note for solitaire players: the late Charles H. Herty, the noted chemist and Georgi 
pine authority, was an enthusiast for a type of solitaire played with two decks. On 
in Cordele, Georgia, he spoke to me glowingly of the superiority of this game over! 


other solitaires. I was anxious to learn it but never saw Dr. Herty again. I wonder! 
Herty and Roosevelt played the same kind of solitaire. 
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Roosevelt was “‘vexed”’ one time because McDuffie kept the U. S. 
Navy waiting. This was at Rio de Janeiro in 1936. The President 
was en route to Buenos Aires on the cruiser Indianapolis. McDuffie 


er 


“ went ashore at Rio and missed the boat. 
his “T believe I could have made the boat if they had let me in the 
om a gate. But I couldn’t speak the language. The Indianapolis sailed, 
the | but they left the destroyer Clayton standing by. Finally I got a 
the # man who could speak English and he convinced the gatekeeper. I 
got to the Clayton just as they were taking up the gangplank.” 
elt’s When McDuffie was finally transferred to the Jndianapolis the 
her President said, ‘McDuffie! What on earth and why on earth did 
resi you overstay yourself?’ McDuffie replied, “I couldn’t get in the 
rna- fm gate.” McDuffie told me, “He was vexed. But he got over it pretty 
nary quick.” 
McDuffie summed up his memories of Roosevelt in the following 
words: 
ve it, «Lf 1 ever saw a man in all my 63 years to possess a more amiable, 
sweet disposition, I don’t know where I would look.” 
sions When he was sick he didn’t say a murmuring word. You could 
hardly tell when the President was sick. He complained as little as 
any man I ever saw.” 
ng olf™ McDuffie said he was operating a sixteen-chair barber shop in 
Atlanta (McDuffie & Herndon, for white patrons) when he began 
2 Hellto want something else to do, because he had scalded his leg and 
woulda the work was “too hard, standing all day.”’ One of his customers 
e unti™:rranged for him to go to Warm Springs to see a man who needed 
avalet. McDuffie went. He related it thus: 
er wi Mr. Roosevelt said, ‘And this is McDuffie.’ I said, ‘Yes, sir.’ 
vernoamlle said, ‘Have a seat.’ He sat at a card table. I told him about 
myself and he said, “That’s fine.’ He never was too busy to say, 
t it wag hank you. Thank you. That's fine’.” 
For the next twelve years and seven months, McDuffie served 
lr. Roosevelt. As for haircuts, “I don’t think he ever got a haircut 
Boag lsewhere.”” But as for shaves, “I never shaved him but three times, 
e rh vice when he was sick and once on a train.” This was because “he 


ook pleasure in shaving himself.” 
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McDuffie said he usually woke Mr. Roosevelt at eight o’clock in 
the morning, though sometimes the order would be, “‘Don’t call me 
until nine.” The valet handed him his breakfast tray in bed. Roose. 
velt made his own coffee, ‘one good cup,” by the bedside in a glass 
coffee maker on an electric heater, and drank it “with very little of 
either sugar or cream.” When he was “getting too fat,” he ate 
only cornflakes, with “‘a smattering of cream.” But “for a while, he 
had one piece of bacon, one piece of toast, and one egg.”” The egg 
was “always scrambled.” He read the papers while eating. 

Roosevelt shaved himself with a duplex razor after breakfast. 
McDuflie said he helped the President ‘‘wash up and comb his hair.” 
He helped him dress and offered him the tie rack. “He liked solid 
ties, and seldom wore mixed colors.” “He wore gray and blue 
socks.” “An English firm had made his shoes from ’way back.” 
‘“‘A special firm made his shirts, and sometimes I’d buy him one on 
the road. He wore white shirts, unless he was fishing. His shirt 
size was 16%, five.” “When he bought suits, he’d call the tailors 
in, and he and I would buy them together.” ‘You have no idea of 
the number of ties, handkerchiefs, and socks that people sent him.” 

McDuffie mentioned Roosevelt’s sinus trouble and the fact that 
he was “susceptible to colds.” The valet said the highest praise he 
ever got from his employer came after Roosevelt caught a cold in 
Binghamton, New York, during the first campaign for the gover- 
norship in 1928. 

“T treated him with simple remedies, a hot bath, alcohol rubdown, 
hot lemon stew, and off to bed for tonight. The next morning we 
proceeded by motor on our way to Jamestown and Watertown. He 
made about six speeches along the road before arriving in James- 
town, where we put up for the night. I again gave him the same 
treatment, and his cold by this time had subsided. When the can- 
paign was over and we arrived in Hyde Park, his mother asked, 
‘How was McDuffie?’ And he said, ‘I don’t know what I would 
have done without him’.” 

Roosevelt, of course, needed more attention than the average 
wealthy man with a valet, because he was paralyzed. McDuffie said 
that Roosevelt usually went to bed anywhere from ten to one o'clock, 
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and McDuffie stayed up to help him. In fact McDuffie claimed he 
was “with him practically 24 hours a day.” McDuffie said it was 
“a two-man job,” and that his health broke under it in 1939. “We 


a had just returned from a trip to Newfoundland. I got sick, some 

a veins broke in my leg, and I had a nervous breakdown He sent me 

va south on the 27th day of July. I was in Atlanta ninety days.” Then 

he the President had McDuffie put on the Treasury Department pay- 

an roll. “It was a sad moment of my life, for I knew of no one of 
whom I was so attached. After leaving him, our friendship con- 

lie tinued. I often received nice presents, rubber stockings for these 

ir” veins in my leg’”—McDuffe pulled up his trouser cuff to show me— 

solid “and a check on my birthdays and at Christmas.” 

blue Though McDuffie evidently forgot to mention it, he and the 

ck” President were the same age. Roosevelt was born on January 30, 

ae 1882; McDuffie on March 14, 1882. 

shirt On April 12, 1945, McDuffie walked into a grocery store in 

Washington. 

seal “I heard two men talking. One of them said, ‘Did you hear the 

sim.” sad news?’ The other man said, ‘Why, no.’ He said, ‘The Presi- 

ne dent’s dead.’ I turned to him and I said, ‘What President?’ And 

oe he said, ‘President Roosevelt.’ I said to him, ‘Aw, man, where you 

sid inf Sct Your information?’ He said all the commentators were talking 

ert about it. Newspapers had an extra. I was speechless. I went home. 

. I stayed awake all night. It was the greatest shock I ever had.” 
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The Impending Crisis in 


College Enrollments 


By Laurence D. HasKew 


Laurence D. Haskew, Ph.B.’26, A.M. (Chicago) ’34, Ph.D. (Georgia) °41, 
is Dean of the College of Education at the University of Texas. From 194] 
to 1947 he was Professor of Education and Director of the Division of 
Teacher Education at Emory University and Agnes Scott College. During 
1946-47 he served as a technical consultant with the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education. 


Y GRANDFATHER, back in 1860, might have stood on the street 
M corner buttonholing every youth between eighteen and twen- 
ty-one who passed, asking, ‘““Do you go to college?” He didn’t do 
that, but if he had, he would have repeated his question a thousand 
times before he received an afirmative answer. His grandson, doing 
the same rather foolish thing in 1960, would get only three shakes 
of the head before he received a nod. 

One out of every four American youths in college? Incredible! 
Yet, that is what the indications are. Over two million students 
entered colleges and universities in the fall of 1946, fifty per cent 
more than ever came before. In 1947-48 there will be over two 
and a quarter million enrolled. By 1950 the enrollment mark will 
be pressing 2,750,000, it seems, and three million is the predicted 
enrollment for 1960. 

Higher education in the United States will-be a billion-dollar bus- 
iness before 1948 is over. It will be spending that money, and stu- 
dents will be expending their time and earning power—for what! 
The answer might require endless specification, but it is not the pur- 
pose of this article to inquire fully into the raison d’etre of college 
and university education. It addresses itself to only one small seg- 
ment of the problem. 

Whatever other reasons they have, the majority of students ex- 
pect college education to equip them for entrance upon a socially- 
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acclaimed profession.’ So-called general education programs may 
ignore this bent and proponents of liberal education may decry it, 
but it is there. Being there, it can cause the most serious social and 
personal maladjustments if it is thwarted. 

Thwarting may occur when the able and self-confident youth finds 
his or her entrance into a professional school barred by lack of 
room. It may occur when he finds that the professional skills he has 


41 @ acquired have no market value, and that he has nothing else to sell 
of @@ without selling his college-nurtured pride along with it. It may occur 
ng @ when he discovers that the “broad education” he received won't 
0D stretch far enough to cover the holes in his trousers. 
Expanded enrollments in higher education can prove to be a great 
boon to the American democratic society. They may prove to be 
cet the greatest danger our country and our way of life has faced. The 
€t @ eventual outcome will be determined in large measure by the extent 
do Bs) which we can make the acquisition of college education lead to 
and gratification rather than frustration. 
ing MH And, the outlook is not bright. 
kes MH The vocational choices of college students in 1946-47 were not 
realistic. Engineering colleges were bursting with 225,000 students 
ble! Band more were clamoring for entrance, in spite of the indication 
lents Hi hat an enrollment of 175 ,000 would be producing an oversupply of 
cent engineers by 1951. Six were applying for admission to medical 
‘W0 Hi chools for every one who could be admitted, and seven to one for 
will dental schools. At the same time the professions of college teach- 
licted ing, elementary education, agricultural research, social work, nurs- 
ing, librarianship, and clinical psychology were receiving scant atten- 
r bus Bion, in spite of every indication that they offered superior oppor- 
d unities to college graduates.” 
what! The American public in 1947 was not providing the facilities for 
ee professional training demanded by obvious needs for workers in 
colle 


A recent carefully-controlled sampling inquiry among college students found that 74 
tcent of them chose “To prepare for some profession” as the major reason why they 
ame to college. 


for example, it is reliably estimated that the profession of college teaching will need 
0,000 new Ph.D.-level entrants between 1945 and 1960, while medicine will need 
0,000, dentistry 61,000, and engineering 272,000. 
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certain professions and semi-professions. There was room to train 
less than half the technicians American science and industry needed. 
There was an effective demand for at least 6,000 new dentists a 
year for the next fifteen years; accredited schools could barely 
squeeze out 3,500 annually. The sixty-five accredited schools of 
pharmacy could graduate 3,000 to meet a need of 4,000.° Facilities 
for advanced training in nuclear physics could accommodate less 
than one-tenth the trainees desirable. The college student could see 
the social demand; he couldn’t understand those entrance doors 
being slammed in his face with a hurried, “Sorry, fellow,” from 
harried college “guidance” officers. 

It seems inevitable that student and parent pressure will be built 
up to open wider the educational doors to certain professions. The 
organized professions will be quiescent for a time, because of accu 
mulated manpower shortages. Colleges may unconsciously, or con 
sciously, adopt the department-store philosophy and let the customer 
rule. Then, the professions will suddenly awaken to the fact tha 
there are not enough jobs to go around. Up may go the entranc¢ 
restrictions—licensing by examination, required apprenticeship, and 
so on. Down may come the pressure on colleges to reduce enrol 
ments, increase eliminations. And, caught in the middle of it al 
stands the bewildered student, axe in hand but not a tree to cho 
in sight. 

However, the facts of life are not too hard to accept if one know 
what they are in advance. In 1940 the United States census class 
fied 3.3 million workers as professional or semi-professional. Aj 
proximately 2.3 million, or 70 per cent, of these had been to college 
The most sanguine estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics plaq 
the number of professional workers in 1960 at 5.1 million, th 


3Contrary to popular conception, medical schools were not far off the mark. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates an effective demand for 123,000 new physicia 
during 1940-1960. The seventy-seven accredited medical schools, at normal rates, W 
produce 109,000, and the three additional medical schools recently organized co 
nearly close the gap. A mere ten per cent reduction in student mortality in medi 
schools would turn the trick. See U. S. Department of Labor Statistics, Postwar Outlo 
for Physicians, Bulletin No. 863, 1946. 


4Of the professional workers who were college graduates, nearly half were engag 
in teaching, a profession which the 1946-47 student was shunning. 
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number of persons with one year or more of college training in the 
professions at 4.1 million. Within the next decade we can expect 
3.1 million new college graduates, and at least five million more per- 
sons with one to three years of college study. Even allowing for 
heavy attrition—and the indications are in the opposite direction— 
not more than 2.8 million new workers can find professional berths. 
Those are the facts of life. 

We would not press an historical analogy too far, but one cannot 
help thinking of Germany in the early 1930s. With ten to twelve 
thousand positions in the professions open annually, the German 
wiversities were producing twenty-five thousand persons a year with 
profession-centered preparation. By 1933 there were forty to fifty 
thousand unemployed or misemployed and miserable intellectuals. 


We sat up many. a night with students whose life was over- 
shadowed by the fear of what would happen once they had 
obtained their degrees. . . . Society did not want them, there 
was no work for them. And then the revolt set in, a new de- 
termination was reached: if society did not want them, then 
society had to be changed. The old order was rotten, it must 
be destroyed; a new order must be created, an order in which 
there would be room for them, work, position, happiness. They 
joined the vanguard of revolution. 

...In Hitler . . . they found a man after their own heart... . 
He promised them a new social order . . . promised to remove 
the Jews from their positions in government, in the profes- 
sions, in business, which according to him rightfully belonged 


to the thousands of German university graduates who could 
not find work.*® 


hese were the people who were the brains—the frustrated, sadis- 
i, fanatical brains—of the National Socialist Party. 

What are the implications? We can list only a few; we must 
uve many others to the reader. 

The first one is that colleges and universities should be provided 


ith enough income and personnel to provide some real vocational 
idance for college students. 


Nalter M. Kotschnig, Unemployment in the Learned Professions (Oxford University 
ess, 1937), pp. 173-4. 
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The second is that individual faculty members should become 
much more sensitive to the needs of the individual student for think. 
ing through clearly why he or she is in college, and those faculty 
members must take more time to help that thinking be straight. 

The third is that we faculty members need to do a good bit more 
toward straightening out our own thinking about why students are 
in college. 

The fourth is that there should be much more conscious attention 
on the part of the college to breaking down the attitude that the 
only proper vocational destiny for the college graduate is one of the 
professions, or at least a white-collar job. 

Fifth, parents of potential college students and alumni of colleges 
and universities should become much more intelligent about voca- 
tional opportunities and the relation of college education thereto. 
Much depends upon the mind-set with which students enter college, 
and the mind which is set is more likely to be that of the parent than 
that of the student. 

Sixth, there must be developed in colleges and universities many, 
many more vocationally-preparatory opportunities. This will go 
against the grain of those who think in terms of a student body 
made up of the leisured and intellectual elite. It will be heresy to 
the adherents to the doctrine of Weltferne. They will have to face 
the facts of life also, learn that college education cannot be defined 
apart from college students. Refuge should not be taken inthe 
rationalization that “we provide general education, good for all 
men.” An occupational illiterate is not generally-educated. 

The people—the going-on-three million people we have in col: 
lege—want bread and work and an enriched life. College education 
should accept the obligation of helping them find all three, ina 
social order pretty much like the one we’re striving toward in this 
country. The alternative is to risk an explosion which may destroy 
that social order. | 
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Emory Portraits I: 
The 1820’s and 1830’s 


By CREIGHTON GILBERT 


Creighton Gilbert, Instructor in Fine Arts, has been making an intensive study 
of the older portraits in the possession of Emory University. He plans to 


ion publish research papers on some of them in professional journals. 
HE ANTE-BELLUM portraits on the Emory campus are mav- 
the , pe works of art, and so shout for the specialist’s attention. 
7 The work of fact-finding, classifying, interpreting, and synthesizing 
isnow in progress. This essay is not a technical report,’ but is de- 
ei signed for those who see the portraits constantly and might care to 
"look at them with a more informed eye. For most people they still 
“i have their original function, as documents of the appearance of his- 
| toric persons and nothing else. This is surely proper; yet at the 
- same time the pictures, of course, do not reflect their subjects’ ap- 
le pearance precisely—they interpret it. The interpretations are by 
ae professional artists, hence subjective, hence dubious as evidence of 
‘ to fy PPearance. But they are by professional artists, hence exception- 
face ally acute in observation, hence endowed with a different and rather 
ned MOTE significant value. From sorting out and reassembling these 
the factors, we may learn something about the subjects, the artists, the 
a psychological habits of their generation, and the technique of com- 

munication through painting. 

'" This is a study in the history of painting, not in church history. 
aiid lt may seem odd, then, that much more space is given the subjects 
ad than the artists. This is because, as must be admitted, the subjects 
1 this "ee outstanding churchmen whose personalities are of great in- 
aiid terest to interpret, while the painters were mediocre artists. How- 


ever, the accounts of the churchmen here, it will be noted, are not 
general biographical surveys, but analyses of the points in their 
characters which seem to have been singled out for attention in 
the pictures. 


‘Hence all source references except for direct quotations must be omitted, as also, un- 
fortunately, the names of the many people who have given me special information. 
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Bishop Capers [1790-1855] 


Nathaniel Jocelyn (1796-1881), chiefly a miniature painter, pro. 
duced the tiny head in oils which hangs in Theology 103. He spent 
nearly all his long, placid, and successful life in New Haven, Con. 
necticut, but (as his account book tells us) passed the years 1820-22 
in Savannah and painted some thirty portraits there. Capers paid 
him thirty dollars in advance on February 9, 1821, and the portrait 
was finished about ten days later.? At twenty-four, Jocelyn had just 
begun his career; Capers was thirty-one. 

This bishop is remembered chiefly for his pioneering missions 
among Negroes and Indians. His success was evidently due to a 
temperament often found in Methodists of his time, but of which 
he is an exceptionally clear exemplar. In a charming anecdotal auto- 
biography he records its origin as a conscious viewpoint. A new 
preacher at eighteen, he was disturbed and undecided over further 
study of theology. His earlier study of law suggested a parallel, 
and he felt incompetent. His chief mentor was opposed: ‘He ad- 
mitted that on my plan a student might learn more theology . . . but 
insisted he would not make a better preacher.” During a vividly 
described country ride some slight remark of the older man won the 
younger completely over. With the sudden intuitive conviction fre- 
quent in his kind, “I instantly gave it up, and thanked my friend for 
his patience and pains with me.”* 

The setting of learning and feeling against each other, and the 
preference for the greater effectiveness of the latter, was firm in 
the later Capers. He declined three college presidencies and, after 
accepting one, left it almost immediately when it did not fit his ex- 
pectations. An unusually articulate report of reaction to one of his 
sermons states: “I had listened to discourses of learning, eloquence, 
and fluency before, but never before heard the message that wen 


2The Jocelyn Mss. in the Connecticut Historical Society Library are being edited } 
Mr. Foster Wilde Rice. 


8William Wightman, Life of William Capers ... including an Autobiography (Nas 
ville, 1859), pp. 84-86. 
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straight to my heart. I felt it was for me.’* If this was the trend 
of his sermons in course, his activities among slaves went further 
in the same direction. As the best procedure he recommends: “Not 
a dry lecturing on morals merely—much less a paraded speech of 
long and high-sounding words. Sermons should be short, and, of 


2 course, full of unction. . . . Great patience is requisite with these 
id @ people. They must be allowed to be themselves . . . a shout that 
it comes with a kindled countenance and flowing tears, is never to be 
ist MH an offense to a negro missionary.”* Similarly, a set of sermons for 
children is conspicuous among his rare written works. His letters 
ons @ from home frequently include pleasant doggerel which he has writ- 
) a @ ten for his own children. All this came from the man in whose auto- 
ich @ biography this is a typical sentence: “I went round the circuit till 
ito- the next quarterly meeting, after such a common fashion as to fur- 
new  tish nothing for reniark, except a dry story about a witch, and per- 
ther One about losing my suspenders.” The attractiveness of this 
Hel, iy 2° together with a broad sympathy toward people, which in an 
a anecdote about Asbury unexpectedly makes him seem a person very 
oe much like Capers, and the stories of individual Negroes have a 
M keen sense of cordiality and charm despite the inevitable patronage. 
vid To the historian these elements forcibly recall the popular, diluted 
n the aulture of romanticism, with its emphasis on spontaneous emotion, 
1 fre. especially in spiritual matters, and its converse distaste for strict 
dd for analysis. Capers’ biographer, guarding against a possible connec- 
tion between the Bishop and anything bellettristic, emphatically 
id thei denies this. Not only was Capers, he observes, remote from intel- 
rm inf lectual theory and churchly formalism, but “least of all was it a 
, after poetic sentimentality.” Rather he stressed “‘a divine life to the soul, 
his ex: heavenly renewal of the spirit . . . communion with the father of 
of hisf™spirits.”? If the distinction is proper, one must in any case cite the 
juencegmdistinctly romantic interpretation of Capers in our portrait. Ac- 
t wenlmepting the biographer’s view, this would be due not to Capers’ 
edited by 
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character but to the fact that the artist was himself, as a minor 
figure, involved in the general diffusion of romantic values. 

The eyes are emphasized by the size and melting depth, a con. 
stant trick of romantic portraitists to emphasize that most expres. 
sive and volatile of features. Their gaze is soulful, and, if the para. 
dox is permissible, vaguely intent. The lips, incapable of vagueness, 
have a firm set odd in a face that lacks clearly organized structure 
or defined modelling. The expression is markedly melancholy, ina 
general way, without suggestion of its phase, type, or object. All 
this is at least in part due to the sketchy slightness of the execution: 
apart from nose and forehead, the masses behind the washy sur. 
face are scarcely indicated, and the structural relation of head, neck, 
and torso is hidden behind the large, rather undifferentiated cover- 
ings of chin-flesh, cravat, and coat. Since there is some suggestio 
of an unfinished painting (the darkened condition makes this point 
uncertain) it may be that the size was overlarge for the young 
miniaturist, and that this accounts for the loose construction. How. 
ever, there can be no doubt that Jocelyn designed for his sitter the 
aspect which his period would have called “sensibility.” 


BisHop JosHUA SOULE AND Mrs. SOULE 


Our portrait of Bishop Soule, painted in his late thirties, is th 
earliest of him. An observer shown the next one, produced twent 
years later, was struck with its severe austerity, its chill reserve 
Such an expression of formal hauteur is, indeed, no less appare 
in this picture of the young Soule. Here, certainly, youth and wel 
groomed handsomeness modify the impression somewhat to t 
unshakable self-confidence of the natural aristocrat. This cast 
features would appear to correspond closely to the dominant factot 
of Soule’s life. 

In his career three incidents stand out: his writing of the Meth 
odist Constitution, his refusal and later acceptance of the bishop 
office, and his actions when the Church split into its Northern a 
Southern branches. He became the author of the Constitution, 
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twenty-seven, by accident. Such changeovers from personal impetus 
to legal institutionalism (it was the moment of Asbury’s death) are 
normal in new churches, from Franciscan to Wesleyan, and Soule’s 
details of procedure are of no concern here. Only one sentence 
sounds personal : ‘““The General Conference shall not revoke, alter or 
change our articles of religion, nor establish any new standards or 
tules of doctrine contrary to our present and established standards 
of doctrine.’”* 

One may look on this proviso as only normal, but it has a familiar 
ring when one reads of Soule’s position in the sectional crisis of 
1844. Speaking to that General Conference, he said: “I did not 
rise, with the indulgence of this body, this morning even to touch 
the merits of the question now before this body. It would ill become 
me in the relation I sustain to this body and to the Methodist Epis- 
opal Church to do it.””® And he maintained this formal, aloof stand 
throughout the discussion. If the refusal to pass from forms to sub- 
stance in the Constitution is understandable, the refusal to deal with 


lict so moved Soule that, after living all his life in New England 
ind Ohio, and having become the Senior Bishop of his church, he 
iroke all ties of places, persons, and status to move to Tennessee 
aid into the Southern Church. The split was over abolitionism; 
there is no evidence that Soule felt strong concern over the matter, 
und if he had, it is scarcely likely that he would have adopted South- 


What shocked him was the specific incident, in which the dispute 
as brought to the breaking point by the attempt of a Northern 
Woup to depose the Georgian Bishop Andrew because of his asso- 
tation with slavery. Soule’s intense, articulate reaction was pro- 
lied by the attack on vested authority, placing in jeopardy the 


pstitutional status of the episcopacy. In his second speech at the 
onference he said :*° 


lorace M. Du Bose, Life of Joshua Soule (Nashville, 1911), p. 79; cf. p. 84. 
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I wish to say explicitly that if the superintendents are to be 
regarded only as the officers of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and consequently, as officers of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, liable to be deposed at will 
by a simple majority of this body, without a form of trial, no 
obligation existing growing out of the constitution and laws of 
the Church, even to assign cause wherefore—I say, if this doc- 
trine be a correct one, everything I have to say hereafter is 
powerless and falls to the ground. But brethren will permit 
me to say, strange as it may seem, although I have had the 
honor and the privilege to be a member of the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church ever since its present organi- 
zation, though I was honored with a seat in the convention of 
ministers which organized it, in this respect I have heard for 
the first time, either on the floor of this conference, in Annual 
Conference, or through the whole of the private membership, 
this doctrine advanced; this is the first time I ever heard it. 


Such majestic periods involve the strongest emotions. The Con 
ference voted against Andrew, and Soule withdrew where Andrew 
could remain a bishop. 

Soule himself had been elected bishop at the 1820 Conference 
where the tense question was the method for choosing presiding 
elders. They were being chosen by the bishops; this arrangemen 
went back to the time of personal government and was incorporate 
in Soule’s Constitution. He naturally approved it. Insurgents, how 
ever, wished the elders elected, and a compromise formula w: 
passed, 61 to 24. Soule was dissatisfied and played a strong hand 
for the first time in the Church, election to the bishop’s office w 
declined. Writing with vehement formality, he said that he consigy 
ered the Constitution “violated” and the Church’s episcopal gover 
ment “‘enervated.” “I was elected under the constitution and go 
ernment of the Methodist Episcopal Church unimpaired.” 
nounced to the Conference, Soule’s action had great effect. A moti 
to reconsider produced a tie (and so was lost), but another to su 
pend the new formula until the next Conference won. At that tim 
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it was finally defeated, 63 to 61. Though the vote was close, that 
very fact suggests that Soule was the decisive factor. He was re- 
dected bishop and accepted. 

Soule’s career and behavior, then, correspond with the thin-lipped 
aristocracy, the innate, severe, and accomplished sense of authority 
and judgment which may be derived from an inspection of his por- 
traits. Here, though, is a problem. How does an authoritarian 
formalist become a power in a group which contemporary America 
dubbed “enthusiastic,” and whose Protestant concern with the ex- 


dusive value of intuitive faith was perhaps stronger than that of 
any other ? 


At this point one would logically turn to the Bishop’s sermons, 

r but scarcely any exist. This is not, as one might suppose, confirma- 
il Hition of his slight interest in the substance of belief, but to his period’s 
>, normal habit of speaking extempore. The most famous of the few, 
however, seems highly typical. It views Christ’s precepts as a code 
Congaof law, provided from above, and gives them a notably systematic 
drewgmorm. Oddly enough, the sermon became famous when Soule was 
ucused of heretically freeing man from all moral observances. He 
enced actually observed that the milder, more benevolent Christian 
idinggthics superseded the Old Testament’s forms—scarcely a rare 
-menpndpoint—but that the former was nevertheless as subject to 
rateqmrdification as it is binding. Hence the dialectic title, “The Perfect 
, hovg-w of Liberty,” recalling many earlier cases of theological para- 


a wiggox. By such ingenuity did he maintain his position as a Methodist 


ce wig [na letter now in the Emory Library he observes that his religion 
consi based on sentiment.” Here too is a more normal statement from 
over nineteenth-century divine. However, such references are hidden 
nd go drare, and it may be suggested that generally such points were 
n1 A@mitto Mrs. Soule. This would be only typical of the romantic 
moti@™tiod, which in its strict separation of practical business and ideal- 
- to sim thought into isolated sectors of life generally assigned the 
hat tit™gp"mer to men, the latter to women. Mrs. Soule is most obscure; 


it Bishop’s biographer, in his only two references, gives her dif- 
rent first names. The Emory portrait, the only known one, is the 
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best available evidence of her character: she holds a copy of Young's 
Night Thoughts. 

This work is the major religious poem of Wesley’s own period 
and was early adopted by the Methodists. Typical of its time, it 
overlays Augustan rationalism with the sublime. When the author 
uses the argument from design, his most effective example is the 
immensity of the starry heavens. He mixes logical sequences with 
despairing threnodies and lyrical excitement. 

In his portrait, on the other hand, the Bishop grasps a labelled 
book of which the full title is Observations on Various Passages of 
Scripture, Placing them in a New Light, by Thomas Harmer. This 
mid-eighteenth-century work, which achieved several editions, docu- 
ments an attitude of certain church people of its time. Watching the 
split of the practical and the idealistic life, the social dominance of 
the former and the natural trend of religion into the latter, it tried 
to make the metaphorical inspiration of the Bible common-sensical 
and down-to-earth. Harmer supports this contention, which would 
naturally please Soule, with technical reports of such matters as the 
weather of Palestine, the construction of tents, the equipment of 
Near Eastern armies, and the like. An unusually persuasive gloss, 
on the verse “Every valley shall be exalted” may serve to show hov. 
Harmer quotes Diodorus Siculus to show that excavations and grad- 
ing were usual accompaniments of royal progresses in ancient Meso- 
potamia. Semiramis, travelling in a mountainous area “full of 


craggy precipices and deep hollows . . . ordered the precipices tom), 


be cut down, and the hollow places to be filled up with earth, and at 
great expense she made a plain open road.’’* 

Soule, who avoided doctrine and inspiration for the necessary 
here-and-now of church administration, might well be delighted.” 
But, along with Mrs. Soule perhaps, a more typical Methodist of 
the time might object. George Foster Pierce, attaching himself ta 


12Harmer, Observations (Charlestown [Mass.], 1815), p. lxxxiii. 


13During Soule’s co-editorship of the Methodist Magazine there are in it approvil 
quotations from Harmer in articles which are unsigned (and hence evidently by t 
editors). 
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the anti-empirical half of his culture, said at Emory College in 
1842 :** 


: As if ashamed of the word of God . . . we have substituted 
it  =some human writer on its evidences for Moses and the proph- 
yr ets, Christ and the apostles. We have walked around Zion and 
ie «gazed from the mole-hills of science upon the towers thereof 
he 3 they rise in the grandeur of their strength and the awfulness 
of their elevation. 

ed Research has established the approximate date of our Soule por- 
of traits (shortly before 1822, when the Bishop had his uncongenial 
his a cemure of the Book Agency in New York) and their painter, John 
ca Paradise. Described by a contemporary artist as a “very worthy 
i itizen and pious man,’’*® Paradise made his career in New York as 

aportraitist of Methodist dignitaries. The most familiar view of 
iv Asbury is due to him, among many other works. This circumstance 
ried tallies with stylistic factors in our paintings. Their execution is 
facile and accomplished, befitting the practised professional; com- 
ou 


plexions are warm and smooth, colors shift through transitional 
stages into the mild shadows. These factors combine with obviously 
ude stereotypes, tending very slightly to an unrealistic abstract 
pattern, which betrays how routine was the endless face-painting of 
the artist. Ears, always the same shape, are rounded into a design; 
ands are developed with right angles into cubes—the soft textures 
running over them; clothed parts are rather flat. Constant adher- 
ence to a formula in an unfavorable locus produced this double re- 
silt. Paradise was a minor worker in the Thomas Lawrence-Gilbert 
Muart tradition of tonal brilliance, reduced in him to a provincial 
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BisHop GEORGE FosTER Pierce [1811-1884] 


Of Pierce, Georgian Methodist and third president of the Col- 
¢ge, Emory has many portraits. The finest, which is also the most 


Atticus G. Haygood, ed., Bishop Pierce’s Sermons and Addresses (Nashville, 1886), 
17, 


- yd William Dunlap, A History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the 


jtited States, ed. Bayley and Goodspeed (Boston, 1918), II, 354. 
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interesting historically, hangs in the west upstairs corridor of the 
Theology Building. He appears in his late twenties, much younger 
than in any of the well-known representations. The figure of the 
painting is an extremely vivid young man. Very tall, he was at 
twenty-eight or so slender as well, and the prominent facial bones, 
high color, and quick turn of the head bespeak energy, a mental and 
physical eagerness. This is most marked in the flashing eyes, 
Pierce’s younger contemporary, G. G. Smith, recalled his “eyes, 
black and sparkling’’** as one of the most noticeable factors of his 
appearance. The Emory portrait alone indicates them, but in it 
they are the focus of the interpretation. Smith also referred to 
Pierce’s complexion, “rosy, and fresh as a girl’s” at this date, and 
his black hair which, appropriately enough, could not be kept from 
standing straight up. Every other Methodist preacher trained his 
hair flat, but an older man who remonstrated with Pierce got a half. 
impudent reply that made him exclaim, “Oh, George, you are too 
airy!’’"’ Smith refers to the justice of the ejaculation, and the airi- 
ness is certainly echoed here. 

The artist may be John Houston Mifflin (1807-1888), a Phila- 
delphia painter and poet who was then in Georgia and had per 
sonal contacts with Pierce—we have a little vignette of Mifflin’ 
sketching a dog surrounded by Pierce’s friends in Macon."* The 
paucity of professional portraitists here in the 1830s would confi 
the idea, but comparison with a photograph of Mifflin’s only know 
portrait of a man is inconclusive. He was an esthetic person who 
had printed his poems privately and studied art in Italy. 

It is remarkable that, of these three early Methodists, only Pierdt 
was a distinguished preacher. Knowing the value of his sermon 
he kept them carefully, permitting us the observation that they hav 
a clearly defined style. This is his way of saying “the panic of 183 
has occurred 


16Life of Pierce, p. 96. 
cit., p. 57. 
180 p. cit., p. 104. 
19Sermons, op. cit., p. 14. 
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But a little while ago the rabid lust of gold luxuriated in the 
abundance of its treasures, taxed winds and waves and forest 
to minister to its cravings, climbed mountains, crossed seas, 
visited islands, reaped and gleaned and garnered, pulled down 
its old barns and built greater, ate the lambs of the flock, lay 
down upon beds of ivory, invented instruments of music like 
David, and in the extravagance of its folly and the carnival of 
its delight polluted the very vessels of the sanctuary with the 
wine of its intoxication. But now, stripped, bereaved, forlorn, 
it mourns in stupid grief, or raves in wild insanity, the barren- 
ness of its fields, the spoliations of its commerce, and the bank- 
ruptcy of all its resources, and even the futurity of its hopes is 
shrouded in cheerless, palpable gloom. 


This extraordinarily rich-textured discourse has an effectiveness 
that needs no underlining; it was purely on the basis of speeches at 
the 1844 Conference that the thirty-three-year-old Pierce shot up 
suddenly to become one of the most important Methodists. In ad- 
dition, they fitted particularly well the Pierce style of good looks, 
the active, “rosy” face, the ‘“‘sparkling” eyes, the straight-up hair, 
ill the handsomeness which Smith remembered so clearly. Any 
artist would have been delighted with such expressiveness ready to 
his hand. Though Pierce’s rhetoric may have lost its impact, the 


artist's report, because he made the handsomeness vivid, leaves its 
mark as much as ever today. 
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Castle Hill, Cambridge 
By James E. WARREN, JR. 


We climbed through buttercups and grass 
To where the Roman fortress was— 

Or had been. Even the Conqueror’s wall 
Was crumbled now, and noon was all 
That wandered on the lonely hill 

Until we came to stare—until 

We burst the mist of time and space 
And came upon that ancient place, 
Looking perhaps as it had been 

Before Man’s centuries came between, 
Before the noonday sun could glance 

On Latin or on Saxon lance. 


But even then (we thought) the ghost 
Of all these things had been, the host 
Of things Man loves, that come to be 
Prophets of his eternity. 

Even then perhaps above the wood 
The tower of Great St. Mary’s stood; 
King’s Chapel rose and fluttered down 


Its shadow on a ghostly town 
As if it were to fling forever 
Its organ’s roar across the river. 


And, as that hill had reared its head 
Before the living or the dead 

Had waited there, we wondered how, 
If in ten thousand years from now 
Men still climbed up it, it would seem 
Still to the climber in his dream. 


And it was good to think that then 

For other dreamers, other men 

That time-incrusted hill would stand 

To look across a lovely land; 

And even that, when they stood to stare, 
It would be noon and summer there; 
And, when they left, that they would pass 
Down through the buttercups and grass. 
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The University and the Human 
Significance of Truth 


By Leroy E. LOEMKER 


The following address was delivered by the Dean of the Graduate School 


at the banquet of the Emory University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, 
December 5, 1946. , 


PHI BETA KAPPA offers appropriate opportunity to examine the 
aims and failures of the academic tradition; more than other 
ycasions its gatherings justify the airing of one’s private judgments 
nd grievances concerning our common vocation, the vocation of 
e scholar. Elsewhere I have suggested what I should like to pre- 
uppose as premises in my observations this evening: (1) that the 
entieth century is revolutionary, in the sense that, whether we like 
or not, it is a century in which old customs and institutions are 
eng destroyed and new ones built; (2) that as such revolutionary 
ras advance, they become more and more irrational, as institutions 
dhabits that were once conservative of human value are captured 
y the opposing forces of revolution and counterrevolution, and as 
e basic human drives—hunger, power, and physical and intellec- 
al coercion—are unleashed from restraints and become dominant 
ndetermining change; (3) that in such periods it is the function of 
he university, so far as possible, to preserve its independence from 
lese opposing revolutionary forces by maintaining its central pur- 
se, the quest for truth that possesses significance, in the faith that 
ere are crucial moments in revolution when the forces of destruc- 
on are spent, and such truth can be decisive in directing revolution 
ito channels that are maximally constructive and conservative of 
i enduring human values and ideals, if those who accept it are 
merous enough and united enough to touch the sources of political 
wer; (4) and finally, that the graduate school is the university 
its role of searching for the truth that possesses this significance. 
should like, therefore, to discuss certain aspects of significance and 
th before this group, which more than any other represents the 
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unity and community of scholarship in its quest for that truth whic 
shall guide life. 

To cross the campus on a warm autumn day along the length o 
one of our busier classroom buildings, at one of our busier hours, ; 
to hear a vocal pedagogical parable of our intellectual plight. On 
long almost unbroken stream of academic jargon floats out fro 
the open windows as one moves from journalism to German by wa 
of economics, psychology, and education; only the recent eviction o 
philosophy could have saved the Babel from even greater confusio 
Out of the snatches of instruction which resonant tutorial voice 
propelled out beyond the classroom walls, I recently distilled a ki 
of continuity of incoherence, a succession of unrelated phrases wit 
a permanent educational essence; my record is almost stenographi 
From south to north it proceeded as follows: 


‘“‘A live news story must be . . . comparable to market condi- 
tions in nineteen twenty . . . the value of creative experience... 
in the case of another problem of integration . . . der deutsche 


Mann.” 


The great words of the Western tradition were there—life, ¢ 
ation, and integration—but the synthetic continuum of specialti 
was as devoid of the effect of unity, plan, singleness of purpose as 
our academic search for truth. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
quoted as saying that the modern university has lost its power 
synthesis. Others have condemned it for losing its sense of soci 
goals. And last year Vannevar Bush—let us hope in the temper 
Swift or Voltaire—peered into the future and envisioned resear 
as the role of a scholar seated at an awesome desk enveloped 
buttons, with the intellectual treasures of the past hoarded on mic 
film in its inwards, with cardboard notches substituting for hum 
perception in the complex processes of selection and classificati 
necessary for scientific knowledge, and with an elaborate calculat 
actually achieving Lully’s dream of the mathematical exhaustion 
all possible truth. Abstraction, mechanization, disunity, radi 
fragmentation, are the marks of the truth we seek and teach, : 
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the only synthesis which we achieve is to accumulate monographs 
and periodical articles in the modern catacombs of our libraries. 
Where have we failed? What are the human expectations which 
our quest for truth has betrayed? For if we have lost our power of 
ynthesis, we have lost our unity of purpose; if we have lost our 
wity of purpose, we shall be enslaved in the purposes of others; 
ind if we are thus enslaved by the forces of revolution, we can have 
no voice for peace and human dignity. 

In a poll of student opinion in the remote provincial University 
of Regiometropolis, the specific elements of our failure were defined 
vith great pertinence by academic divisions and departments. Said 
ilaw student, “The law is taught as rules of procedure, without any 
recognition of its relation to justice.” “Medicine,” said the medic, 
‘isan impersonal aggregate of specialized structures and functions; 
ieyond these separaté divisions the health of the entire man lies 
hhrouded in mystery.” The trouble with business administration, it 
was said, is that it begins with restricted historical premises which 


it absolutizes—the possession of capital, the validity of maximal 
profit, the consistency of efficient management with conspicuous 
aste—so that the very basis for moral criticism is lost. Even the 
» “Gologians were not exempt; theology, it was charged, neither be- 
alt jus with living experience nor ends in a saving faith, but is given 
© SHBier to the details of criticism on the one hand, and of ecclesiastical 
on the other. 
"rl But not all the ineffectuality was laid at the door of the profes- 
S"Honal faculties of good old Regiometropolis University. The lib- 
Pe | arts tradition, too, the students charged, was being dissipated 
Se'Mnong the attractions of vocationalism on the one hand and of 
ped rile academic conventions on the other. Gerund-grinding had 
TM“Bevastated the humanities, as Carlyle long since foresaw. The stu- 
- kits did not resent climbing an ivory tower, provided that tower 
ficatl beautifully constructed and rewarded them, after their climb, 
leu ith a refreshing and comprehensive cultural landscape. What 
st100 Bey did resent was a towering remoteness and insulation from great 
* man concerns, and a capsular conception of learning which failed 
ich, 2 


bridge the chasm between great idea and living need and there- 
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fore left their pressing questions unanswered: social science with 
out ideals, which reduced the creative traits of man—art, conscience 


and wisdom—to social relations; history taught with the insistence 
that it ought not to teach us anything save history; natural sciencg 
which made extravagant claims for the scientific spirit, and at the 


same time condemned such intellectual quests as did not fall withig 
its own narrowly-defined methods and postulates; a tradition o 
literature and art which disdained any discussion of the great spir 
itual burden of literature and art, and therefore offered the studen 
no royal highroad from the existing level of drug-store literatur 
and Saturday Evening Post illustrations to the great creative mas 
ters of life and of value. 

Such was the indictment. Regiometropolis is, of course, far dis 
tant from Atlanta, and an institution so closely related to churc 
and community as is ours may have evaded many of these pitfalls 
Yet we too need sometimes to consider the unitary purpose behin¢ 
our learning and teaching, in order that we may be saved fromi 
significance. For wherever the impact of Romantic traditions i 
felt on education, there is an over-inflated confidence in individua 
impulses and interests, whether in the student’s choice of courses 0 
the professor’s choice of research problems, and a danger of a flat 
ness and triviality which results from the assumption that all trut 
as truth, is of equal worth—all truth, at least, which is acceptabl 
for publication in a learned journal. If the truth we seek lacks unit 
and pertinence to the great human problems, we shall lack too t 
standards by which to discern the great from the small. For nota 
scholarly truth is significant, nor is everything that signifies true 
Homo sum; humani nil a me alienum puto, said Terence, and h 
manists, at least, have seized upon this shallow maxim to confus 
catholicity of taste with promiscuity of taste. For scientists an 
humanists alike, not all is of equal worth; much that is human an 
much that is true must be rejected as trivial, barren, and dow# 
right evil in its consequences. No more than we can let the stude 
select at random, from a plurality of offerings, the truth which ist 
liberalize or liberate him, can we ourselves indulge at random int 
quest for whatever truth interests us, regardless of its human wort! 
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his might indeed be legitimate if our only task were to introduce 
he student to the traditional heritage of established truths and 
alues ; then it might be said that an instructor’s task is teaching, his 
wn study his hobby. But in a university the quest for truth is not a 
@mobby or leisure-time activity; the university’s task is to challenge 
radition with new truth, and to extend it as well. Here truth must 
ve significance; it must harmonize with other enduring truth and 
ilues, it must contribute to the good, it must add further flesh of 
kct to the enduring skeleton of principles which supply the design 
{human life and destiny. If this is true, the university must have a 
nnction beyond the work of its libraries, laboratories, museums, 
ind classrooms—and certainly beyond its workshops and commu- 
ity services, whether within or without the curriculum. How can 
he universities regain their sense of the meaning, the purpose, and 
he value of the truth’ they seek? 

The prototype of the university was the Lyceum, and it is in 
\ristotle’s dual program that we must seek the answer. It has al- 
ays seemed paradoxical to me that the Lyceum, the first research 
stitution with fixed places and equipment for investigation, should 
uve become known for its ambulatory quest for truth. A covered 
wrtico for peripatetics crowned the collection of archives, labora- 
wries, and museums for the analytic mastery of facts. Thus every 


CS 0} 


tabl@niversity must operate in two settings: one for the discovery of 
unit{™rticular truths such as close the gaps and extend the boundaries of 
O tif™uman knowledge, the other for the pursuit of that wisdom upon 
ot aMhich the worth of knowledge depends. The first university, re- 
tru@@arkably, included provisions for walking and philosophizing, and 
d hi included provisions for the dissection of existing opinions to ex- 
fused knowledge. The Stoa, we are told, also gathered to study and 
$ al@@ach in a covered walkway, but there were no laboratories, nor a 
n al@@brary like Aristotle’s, which, we are told, served as prototype for 
dowiite great collection at Alexandria. Until the legal minds of Rome 
‘udeMiiropriated it, Stoicism adhered to principles, and to unity, but 
h is Mithout methods for gathering the particular knowledge instru- 
in tiental to achieving the good. Nor was Plato’s Academy, during 
wortilimte lifetime of its founder, closer to the proper balance of detail 
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and principle, of means and ends. Symposia, whether the robust and 
convivial Platonic affairs or our own watered-down versions with 
coffee and cheese crackers, are too sedentary to move to and from 
facts; they make for the intuition and sharing of significant human 
truth, but not for the character of a university. A complete univer. 
sity must have not only cubicles, whether in library or laboratory, 
but cloisters as well; refectories will not do, but wide walkways in. 
viting us to the common active effort to synthesize our truths and 
make their values clear. To have a university you must have de. 
tailed study, plus that vigorous motion from field to field which 
uncovers principles, meanings, and values. Aristotle, indeed, di- 
vided all theory into the two realms: the second philosophy which 
is discoverable in classroom and laboratory, and the first, to be 
found in the walkway when the laboratory and library close. 

The significance of truth cannot, it seems, be discovered by the 
same methods by which truth in a narrower sense is itself discovered. 
Let us have more intellectual ambulation then, not aimless strolling 
in the sacred groves but purposeful communal explorations to de 
termine the directions in which the lonely bypaths of specialists con 
verge upon the great highways of human worth. Universities can 
not live upon the scientific method alone; it is the combination o 
science with human faith, of technological advance and social analy 
sis with the devotion to an enduring structure of values, which tran 
forms our diversity or pluriversity of learning into a university 0 
wisdom. 

If we who search and teach are to achieve significant truth, there 
fore, we must find leisure and inclination to share with each oth 
our immediate concerns and our quest for the deeper insights t 
which they point. Significant truth must have mellowed and bed 
thrown into perspective by its exchange between men of differe 
interests. The director of a great Southern university press sii 
recently that there is no Southern university faculty capable of su 
porting a press, and this because of two deficiencies: what we 4 
doing is too trivial to challenge public interest, and we are incapabii 
of writing it down in a way that will hold public interest. We 
inarticulate, save each in his own jargon; the Biblical Babel is 
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more confused than the Babel of modern scholarship. But how can 
we hope to guide life by our truth if we cannot attract popular inter- 
est, and how can we hope to draw popular interest if we cannot even 
hold each other’s? Social communication within the university is 
the prerequisite to attaining a unified conception of the power and 
the value of truth. 

Such an endeavor to share our problems will carry us beyond 
empiricism and scientific method to the difficulties of communica- 
tion, and then beyond mere problems of communication to the 
issues of the ultimate organization and use of knowledge. The sad 
ase of Humpty Dumpty may instruct us here. This typical em- 
piricist, who must have been Lewis Carroll’s revenge upon the 
disciples of John Stuart Mill, was impressed, as empiricists are, by 
two principles—the evidence of the senses and the arbitrariness of 
meanings. Though Alice is capable of taking one from 365 and 
getting 364, he’d rather see it done on paper. And when Alice 
questions whether he can really make words mean just what he 
thooses them to mean, “neither more nor less,”’ he puts the em- 
pirical logician’s determination in a nutshell. “The question,” he 
ays, “is which is to be master—that’s all.” Yet like the subject 
matter of the modern curriculum, to which his spirit has contributed 
much, Humpty Dumpty ended up so thoroughly fragmented that 
ot all the King’s horses could put him together,again—no more 
an all our scholarly democratic compromises could restore the 
ity of curriculum. 

A socialization of our search should reveal something more com- 
elling—the common perspectives and principles in terms of which 
ic unity of our knowledge, and its human worth, not merely its 
chnical and occupational utilities, will be made apparent. Litera- 
te, history, and philosophy, in particular, will cease to be depart- 
ents and the business merely of specialists; they will become the 
le of sugmignificant perspectives of meaning open to everyone, and needed by 
at we a™peryone to understand his own field of knowledge. For literature 
incapalmmill be seen in its widest function: the effective expression and com- 
. We sfunication of truth, the instrument by which it changes not merely 
abel is @#e understanding but the person. History and philosophy will once 
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more supplement each other: the one giving the scholar a perspec 
tive of the process by which the human spirit has discovered anj 


extended truth and all other goods, and the extent to which it ha 


failed or succeeded in appropriating them; the other giving him a 


approach to the principles by which success and failure can bg 


evaluated and sound human aims determined. Only then shall wq 
find our way through the confusion of tongues and the irrelevancie 
of aim which limit education in its influence upon life. 

A second task will then become clear. We have lost the liviy 
ideal of unity which once gave our search for truth its direction ani 
made it applicable to government, law, religion, art, and the othe 
creative enterprises of man. For the Western world this ideal w: 
Platonism; without it mathematics, the queen of the sciences, ani 


physics and astronomy, so long their models, would have take 


different directions. But without it, also, we should not have ; 
hand our profoundest thought about the problems of relating polit 
cal power and justice, of making human character conform a 
merely to nature but to reason, and of harmonizing moral dut 
with human good. This is the faith that there is a real regions 
truth which is the source both of science and of human worth; th 
the realm of nature and that of spirit are but specialized orde 
both of which derive their validity, and the norms for their corr 
tion and growth, from this eternal order of intelligence. It is t 
faith that the human mind can grasp this harmonious realm, ho 
ever imperfectly, and that human persons, individually and in 
ciety, grow into their full stature and perfection by forming the 
experiences and habits after its image. It has provided the enduri 
hope for a social order in which man can keep pace with his kno 
edge, and spiritual force develop harmoniously with his maste 
and control of nature. 

I need not remind this group of the steps by which the fa 
absolutes which aggravate our present disorders have split off fr 
this great and dominant intellectual ideal. I name only three aspe 
of the process of impoverishment and distortion by which it! 
been replaced. The first is the exaltation of scientific causality fr 
a subordinate and instrumental principle of natural order to 
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ultimate limit-notion of knowledge—with the result that science in 
our own day has had to struggle once more to destroy the dogmatic 
Biuthority of a narrow mechanism because facts themselves have 
sometimes refused to conform to it. It may well be the verdict of 
Bhistory that the nineteenth century, in spite of the roster of its great 
Bicientists, was in fact one of the most barren and confusing of in- 
tellectual ages, because it persisted so long in forcing this mechan- 
istic mode of thought upon the new forces and patterns which it 
‘@iscovered. The second factor was an exaltation of the freedom of 
She human spirit, divorced from the universal order which consti- 
tes the true pattern of its freedom and growth—with the result 
at we are now confronted with a decline of discipline such that we 
an find no answer to the apparently ultimate dilemma of freedom 
wainst order. The third is an exaggerated emphasis upon social 
dations as determinative of man and his destiny—so that even 
ruth is subordinated to history and geography, and there are un- 
eashed the particularized and conditional absolutes of state, race, 


duqgend commerce which have nearly destroyed us and still threaten to 
on go so. These great modern heresies, so lately confirmed as our 
- thggreed—mechanism, libertinism, social relativism—have cramped 
rdepur minds by the loss of that very faith by which the quest for truth 
orre™mas once unified. There is no alternative for the long and hard task 
is ti working our way back, through scientific principles, through 
, hoqcial generalizations, through the analysis of human values, to the 
in @#rmation, by faith, of an enduring realm of meaning upon which 
x thee may depend for the assurance that our search for wisdom shall 
durigeve significance. 
know [f we sincerely engage in this task, finally, the third of our needs 
nasttagill of itself become apparent. We need a sense of unifying human 
tpose, beyond the technological and materialistic goals of our 
.e fagvilization. We are all aware, I think, of the way mere technology 
ff fragmegtades the ideal of research; we have all been impressed, in this 
-aspeast year of the intra-atomic era, with the need of returning to pure 


h it pence, to structural principles of economy and politics that reach 
ond mere economic and political systems, to a usable understand- 
gof the nature and capacities of man. But it is unlikely that we 
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of the West shall attain this harmony between insight and action, 
save by a return to the second great element in our tradition—the 
Christian emphasis upon the sovereign providence of God and the 
intrinsic worth of man. It is the grandeur of the Christian tradition 
that it combines two great conceptions: the power and order of the 
universe are part of the same benign providence which ordains the 
moral salvation of man. Greek and Jew are reconciled in this great 
faith. No other faith has been offered which can serve us to har 
monize the vision of truth with compassion for man’s needs, which 
provides both standard and motive for correcting our great spiritua 
failures. Among other things, it implies that university and church 
however independent of each other in authority and immediate 
good, share in the same task, draw from the same revelation 0 
truth and moral power, and reinforce each other in meeting the 
ultimate human needs—beyond those of the market, and forum 
and theater—which mark our world. 

To Boethius, in the prison to which an ungrateful emperor ha 
consigned him, and betrayed by his own intellectual and moral con 
victions, there appeared the figure of the philosophy which he hag 
forsaken, to remind him that she had not forsaken him, and t 
exhort him to cast off his despair by the serene contemplation o 
truth: 


fon, 


Thou too [she says] if thou wouldst in clear light 


behold the truth, | 
And straight onward ascend the steep; 

Subdue joys, banish fear, put desire to flight, and 

beware of grief. 

Clouded is the mind, and hemmed with restraints, 

where these things rule. 


Philosophy would have a harder time today. It was not yet nece 
sary for her to warn him, as she would us, in our own more stati 
tically-accomplished and widely-informed age, of the results of 0 
betrayal of her spirit. Yet, if she were to visit us in our prison— 
Theodoric’s dungeon in Milan, but the dark chill walls of our sp 
cialized masteries, our skepticisms concerning the power of trut 
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wr doubts about the perfectibility of man—us too she would 
hort, perhaps, to dispel our confusion in the calmer contempla- 
jon, and the more careful discussion of an ultimate ideal of unity 
d perfection. 


Ye too, [she might say] if ye would in clear 
light behold the truth, and straightforward 
use it for the redemption of men— 

Subdue your pride of departmental prestige. 
Beware of complacently treading the well-beaten 
paths that lead to no broader highway of truth. 

Put to flight your loyalty to traditions which 

impede the full majesty and power of the truth. 
Banish your fear of wisdom, because it does not meet 
the narrow tests of science. 

Clouded is the mind, and bound by curbs, where 

these things rule. 


Humpty Dumpty was right after all. As between words and 
yn, and between science and the human spirit, the question is still 
hich is to be the master—that is all. 
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EDITORIAL 


The academic year has begun at Emory with high exalted hop, 
scarcely equaled in the past. For a generation the builders of th 
University have labored to lay broad foundations for our edifice 
learning. Through the years the walls have risen, and at interval 
new parts of the fabric have been made habitable. The ideal strugf" 
ture has hitherto existed only in the blueprints, themselves cog’ 
stantly subject to revision. But the planners have never given ove 
their task, and part by part we have seen the structure rise stron 
and fair from foundations well and truly laid. 

The time has come when what has already been completed a 
the accelerated rate at which the building proceeds enable us at |; 
to foresee the finished work. 

Visitors to the Atlanta campus view only a part of the edifice th 
has been built since 1915. Classrooms, laboratories, libraries, di 
ing halls, auditoriums, gymnasiums, and the other specialized buil 
ings of a modern educational plant will soon be represented 
Emory by commodious, efficient, and handsome structures of ma 
ble, stucco, and steel. In its beautiful natural setting the physic 
appearance of the University, its outside, will be sufficiently in 
posing, although it has not been designed as a showplace. 

But we cannot display to visitors that part of the structure ( 
learning without which our marble halls would be mere emp 
facades, as uninhabitable as Hollywood’s city panoramas. 
builders have given years of devoted effort to laying the foundatio 
of endowments, scholarships and fellowships, subsidies for researd 
retirement funds, upon which has risen the real Emory Universit 
which is as the soul that informs the body of the physical plant. 

The builders have been many, and their work has shown at le: 
as great diversification as that of the workmen engaged in t 
material construction. Yet from all who have collaborated int 
task now reaching a climax of accomplishment two may here 
singled out for special recognition, without the slightest fear of ( 
paraging the untiring labor and unwithholding generosity of 
others to whom honor and our gratitude are due. 
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It is a happy coincidence that the two leaders upon whom all 
es are turned are not merely nominal leaders, but the actual heads 
f planning and administration, one the President of the Univer- 
ty's Board of Trustees, the other the President of the University. 
he latter at the beginning of his administration set out deter- 
jinedly to put the institution on the amplest and most truly liberal 
ysis that might be achieved. In this President White had the en- 
shtened support of Mr. Charles Howard Candler. Together as 
|l partners in the enterprise, they matured plans for the expanded 
Jaiversity. It would be hard to mark the division of labor between 
rofessional educator and man of business. There is no line of 
eavage between practical and ideal in the announced program. 
The President of the University has already proceeded far in 
ivating plans for Emory’s expansion in spite of the disturbance 
ie var and its aftermath. At the very moment when, so much hav- 
afm been accomplished, some disquiet could not but be felt concern- 
g the scope of Emory’s undertakings, the President of the Board 
f Trustees guaranteed continuity of progress by a donation of 
incely magnitude. That this gift was earmarked for general en- 
wwment rather than for monumental buildings strikingly confirms 
e wholeheartedness of Mr. Candler’s participation in the grand 
oject. The need for several more permanent buildings is press- 
g, but the vital and continuing need is for a firm financial base to 
pport an augmented program of teaching and research. Presi- 
nt White’s call to increase Emory’s endowment in this decade by 
5,000,000 has met with a magnificent response from the man 
arest the center of University affairs. 
There is more than a trace of cynicism in the maxim of La 
ochefoucauld: “Gratitude, in most men, is only a strong and secret 
pe of greater favors.” There is no cynicism in the declaration 
at our gratitude to those who are planning and making the future 
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ee the University arises both from a strong sense of what has been 
of d en and what has been achieved and from the confidence that 
a ither gifts nor achievements will fail before the goal of the 


eater Emory is reached. 
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The Way of the South 


A Review by CULLEN B. GosNELL 


Cullen B. Gosnell, Professor of Political Science, is well known for his leadership 
Southern regional development. Howard W. Odum, A.B.’04, A.M. (Mississippi) ’ 
Ph.D. (Clark University) ’09, Ph.D. (Columbia) ’10, LL.D. ’31, LL.D. (Harvard 
’39, is Kenan Professor of Sociology at the University of North Carolina. Amo 
recent honors, in 1945 he was the recipient of the Bernays Award for outstandi 
achievement in the betterment of race relations throughout the nation. 


The author of this book, Howard W. Odum, has been a pioneer student 
regionalism in the United States. He heads a school of thought that stan 
for an objective study of the South, holding that the facts should be reveal 
no matter how unfavorable they may be. And yet he believes wholehearted 
in the South, its people, and its distinctive culture. No other Southern scho 
has done so much to present the region “‘at its best” to the rest of the natid 
and to realize that best by attempting to right the wrongs which he has fo 
within the South. It was Professor Odum’s monumental Southern Regia 
(1936) that led to the study of the South as the nation’s Number 1 Probl 
by a committee appointed by President Roosevelt in 1938. Southern Regis 
has become a sort of Bible for those who believe that the Number 1 Probl 
is truly the Number 1 Opportunity. 

The Way of the South is admittedly a rehandling of the materials of 
eral other books by Odum, including Southern Regions, An American Ep 
(1930), American Regionalism (1938), Race and Rumors of Race (194. 
with something of the swing and rhythm of the trilogy of novels concern 
Black Ulysses, Rainbow Round My Shoulder (1928), Wings on My 
(1929), and Cold Blue Moon (1931). There is, nevertheless, much 
material. The chief problem presented is “the regional equality and bala 
of America.” The way of the South, the author insists, is basically the ¥ 
of America. 

In the first plans for the present work Professor Odum had given it 
subtitle, “A Biography of the Southern United States.” He came to see 
this was too large an undertaking, but something of the method of biogr: 
has been retained in presenting regional types of the Old South and the 
The book differs from its great predecessor, Southern Regions, in that ins 
of a statistical analysis, we are shown a cultural picture of the South in 
oramic views like those of Whitman, whom the author often quotes. 

The settled peace of the old plantation aristocracy and the restless nomat 
of today’s tenant farmers, the dreary laboring round of the mill town, an 


1The Way of the South: Toward the Regional Balance of America. By Howart 
Odum. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1947. vi, 350 pp. $3.00. 
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sisy gaiety of the Negro quarters—Professor Odum has observed all phases 
Southern life, and what he has seen he can describe so as to reveal its sig- 


ificance. Always he is seeking for the South “at its best,” for attainable 
aundards of growth and development. 


We do not . . . say the South at its best is a wealthy South or an indus- 

trial South or an agrarian South, or that it is a Protestant South or a 
Catholic South, or that it is a democratic South or a republican South, 
or that it is a white South or a black South. What we do say is that the 
South at its best is a growing South, developing, conserving, and utiliz- 
ing wisely all its resources in a balanced economy and culture of, for, and 
by the people, and of, for, and by all its institutions. And it is an Ameri- 
can South whose specific objectives and specific needs will then be ful- 

l@ filled in relation to each diversified phase of life, each changing situation, 


Sh 
through the combined, cooperative effort of all. an 
olf The Way of the South is the clearest of all Odum books which the reviewer pee aa 
‘ids read. The author has rendered a great service to his homeland by writing it. Ro . 
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Alma Mater 


By Epwarp KimsrouGH TURNER 


Edward Kimbrough Turner, Professor Emeritus of Latin, who died on 
tember 9, 1947, will be remembered by his students for his enthusiasm 
Latin poetry and for his skill in making Latin versions of poems in Engl 
Dr. Turner’s paraphrase of Emory’s ALMA MATER was sung by the @ 
Club at the Graduating Exercises in May 1942 to the Welsh hymn t 
Cwm RHONDDA. 


In Australi terra nobis omnium carissima 

Ubi sol tam clare splendet, ad tuum sacrarium, 

Emoriensis, alma mater, nostra corda vertuntur, 
Sempiterna floreas. 


Nostrae universitatis nunc dicemus gloriam 

Te nos semper honoremus, auream, caeruleam, 

Emoriensis, valde cara, “Ave in perpetuum, 
Sempiterna floreas.” 


Filii te salutamus nos fideles et veri 

Dictitamus laeti omnes, “Ave in perpetuum, 

Emoriensis, semper clara, ave in perpetuum, 
Sempiterna floreas.” 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


Physical Education and Athletics 


THE DEPARTMENT of Physical Education serves the entire Univer- 
sity. Physical education is closely coordinated with the general educa- 
tion program of the University for the realization of the most effective 
educational outcomes. The entire program endeavors to advance sig- 
nificantly the purposes which Emory regards as most fun 

PRIMARY PURPOSES 

1, The promotion of a type of program that emphasizes the funda- 
mental aspects of general physical fitness and serves to increase the 
capacity of students for vigorous work or athletic effort. Such a program 
will provide students an opportunity to raise their present status of 
physical efficiency so that they may better meet the standards necessary 
for everyday life. 

2. The promotion of a program that emphasizes the development of 
practical and athletic skill which will better equip the student to par- 
ticipate in a variety of sports, and will enable him to engage in a 
continuing program of physical activity after his college days are over. 
SERVICE PROGRAM 

Junior College students participate in regularly organized physical 
education classes which offer instruction in fundamental, practical, and 
sport skills, 

A periodic health examination and a battery of tests are given for 
the purpose of securing an estimate of each student’s health and abili- 
ties. These procedures permit greater individualization of attention to 
the capacities, present abilities, and needs of each student. 
INTRAMURAL ATHLETIC PROGRAM 

Participation in the organized and informal programs of intramural 
sports on the part of the members of the student body is encouraged. 
Present construction and provision for more adequate facilities will 
greatly enrich the present program and bring Emory closer to her 
cherished idea of “Athletics for all who wish to participate.” 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 

The University sponsors and encourages intercollegiate competition 
in those sports which contribute to the development of health and 
physical fitness and which have a definite and proven “carry-over” value. 

Participation in those competitive sports which require elaborate 
and expensive facilities for public entertainment is not in accord with 
the educational purposes of the University. 

GRADUATE STUDY 

The Departments of Physical Education and Education are engaged 
in planning, looking toward the evolution of a curriculum for the prepa- 
ration of health and physical education teachers for the secondary 
schools. This curriculum will terminate in the award of a Master of 
Education degree. 


A statement prepared by 
the Chairman of the Department of Physical Education 
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